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COMBINING PRACTICE AND THEORY IN THE TRAINING 
OF VOCATIONAL COUNSELORS 


Roy N., ANDERSON 


Assistant in Vocational Guidance and Personnel, Teachers 


Field Work. It is a principle of pro- 


fessional education that instruction in 
theory should be accompanied by op- 
portunity to put the theory into prac- 


tice. The application of this principle 
is as necessary for the training of per- 
sons who expect to enter the new pro- 
fession of vocational guidance as in any 
other profession. An attempt to provide 
such training was inaugurated over a 
year ago at Teachers College, Columbia 
University through the establishment of 
a course in “Field Work” in Guidance 
and Personnel. 

Since the results coming from this 
course have far exceeded the original 
expectations; they are reported here for 
the benefit of university instructors who 
might be interested in incorporating 
such a course in their training program 
and for those students who are contem- 
plating special training in this field. 

Vocational Guidance a Profession. 
Vocational Guidance has reached the 
Status of a specialized profession and 
therefore requires specialized training. 
It is generally admitted that this train- 


College, Columbia Universit; 


ing should consist of technical courses 
dealing with the main functions of guid- 
ance: (1) gathering information about 
occupations; (2) imparting information 
about occupations; (3) analyzing in- 
dividuals and counseling with them; 
(4) placement and follow-up; also 
courses in allied techniques and related 
fields of knowledge. 

Valuable and necessary as_ these 
courses are, they fail to give students 
sufficient acquaintance with the practi- 
cal problems which confront the voca- 
tional counselor. As an attempt to 
supply such deficiency, this course in 
“Field Work” was organized. 

The course was first given by the 
writer in the winter session of 1927. 
In as much as there were numerous 
questions of procedure that required ex- 
perimentation, it was deemed best to 
have only a small class, and so only two 
students were accepted. The next sem- 
ester twelve were accepted, and the fol- 
lowing summer session, thirty. This is 
the number that can conveniently be 
taken care of by one instructor. 
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Cooperating Agencies. In organizing 
the course it was necessary to find 
places where vocational guidance was 
being done and where students would 
be permitted to take part in it. There 
are a number of such organizations in 
New York City, and a few of them 
were approached to see if they would 
cooperate. The suggestion was readily 
received and the original group of co- 
operating agencies has grown within the 
past two years until now there are 
twenty-four enlisted in the project. It 
should be remarked that the cooperating 
organizations have shown great enthu- 
siasm and cordiality. They have con- 
tributed unstintingly of their time and 
facilities in helping the student to secure 
the maximum amount of experience. 
Much of the value of the course is due 
to the keen interest and the valuable 
assistance on the part of the executives 
of these organizations. 

In order that a well rounded experi- 
ence in personnel work might be ob- 
tained three classes of agencies are on 
the list—social, industrial, and educa- 
tional. The names of some of these 
agencies are: New York City Public 
Schools; Vocational Adjustment Bu- 
reau for Girls; Vocational Service for 
Juniors; Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls; Institute of Child Guidance; 
Cardiac Vocational Guidance Service; 
Joint Employment Bureau for the Dis- 
abled; Settlement Houses; Y. M. C. A.; 
Y. W. C. A.; Western Union Telegraph 
Company; New York Stock Exchange: 
and department stores. 

At the opening of each semester there 
is a meeting of the students enrolled in 
the course and the general procedure 
and opportunities of the course are ex- 
plained. Then a schedule is prepared 
which will enable each one to spend a 
certain amount of time at each Bureau. 
Though the student may spend as much 
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time as he likes in doing the field work 
he is required to spend seven hours per 
week in order to earn two credit hours 
per semester. 

Working on the Job. The activitie 
in which the students participate are 
administering and scoring tests; tabulat 
ing results; making graphs to aid in the 
interpreting of them; listening to, and 
recording the interviews of the 
tional counselor; counseling with indi 
viduals concerning vocational opportuni 
ties, choices, and placement; investigat 
ing places of employment; following u; 
of cases; conducting juveniles to clinics 
and sitting in on the cases as they are 
discussed. Opportunities are provided 
for special studies and investigations o! 
abnormal, feebleminded, cardiacs, and 
handicapped cases. 

Since one of the aims of the course 
is to meet the particular needs of eac! 
student any one who wishes to engage 
intensively in some specific phase oi 
guidance is scheduled for a longer period 
with the particular institutions 
cializing in this type of work. For ex 
ample, if a student is particularly in 
terested in placement he is permitted 
to spend the major part of his time in 
public and private organizations which 
specialize in the placement of various 
groups, such as handicapped, feeble- 
minded, and subnormal. He works in 
both juvenile and adult Bureaus. Here 
he may study the physical layout and 
arrangements of placement bureaus, and 
also observe the principles and proced- 
ures of the organization. He may ob- 
serve, and in some cases participate in 
interviewing. He may inspect places of 
employment and obtain first-hand ac 
quaintance with working conditions in 
the city. Finally, there is opportunity 
for following up individual cases. 

During the Summer Session when 
only six weeks of intensive work are 
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yifered, considerable time is saved by 
having various executives give to the 
entire group at the University a talk on 
the aims and accomplishments of their 
ganizations. This is followed up by 
visitations to these bureaus. Some of 
the outstanding persons who have ad- 
iressed the class in the summer session 
are Dr. Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of 
the Vocational Service for Juniors, and 
also President of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association: Dr. V. V 
Anderson of the R. H. Macy Company 
Department Store; Miss Margaret 
Brown, Director of the Cardiac Voca- 
tional Guidance Service or New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association: 
Miss Louise Odencrantz, Director of the 


Employment Center for the Handi- 
capped; Dr. Emily T. Burr, Director 
of the Vocational Adjustment Bureau 


for Girls; and Mr. E. A. Nicol, Mes- 
senger Personnel Manager for Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 

A Guidance Clinic. A feature added 
to the course during the past year which 
has a very promising outlook is the es- 
tablishment of a Vocational Guidance 
Clinic. A few of the more experienced 
students in the field work course are 
invited to sit in and diagnose cases 
which apply for guidance. Tests are 
administered and other data are gath- 
ered in order to furnish as complete a 
picture as possible. The clinic is pre- 
sided over by Doctor Kitson and the 
vocational possibilities and opportuni- 
ties are discussed directly with the coun- 
selee, each member of the clinic con- 
tributing to the discussion. While this 
feature is still in an embryonic form, it 
promises to give students very practical 
experience under expert supervision in 
the actual work of counseling. 

Student Comments. Some idea of the 
value which students derive from this 
practical course we have been describ- 
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ing, can be obtained from their semester 


reports which contain voluntary com 
ments as follows: 
“IT have found the course in Field 


Work most valuable, for it has given 
me an insight into the practical work- 
ing out of the theories derived from my 
other courses.” 

“I visited girls who had not replied 
to letters previously sent out by the 
Bureau. The human side of this unit of 
the course made it most interesting of 
all to me. I received many suggestions 
for research problems.” 

“Since employment conditions were 
particularly bad this spring, it took all 
one’s ingenuity to secure the desired in 
terviews and information. This 
the work real zest and showed one of the 
difficulties encountered in actual service 
In the four weeks I made many calls on 
employers and obtained enough practice 
so that I feel that I have a pretty good 


gave 


understanding of this one phase of 
guidance.” 
“I made one important discovery 


which was that it is absolutely necessary 
to keep records up to date.”’ 

“This course was the most valuable 
that I have taken at the University. 
The agencies cooperating were cordial 
and helpful. The work was well 
planned, so that little time was wasted 
and every effort was made to explain 
the system and the objectives of the 
agency.” 

Value to Cooperating Agencies. The 
course has proved to be of benefit to the 
cooperating organizations as well as to 
the individual; and the reports from the 
executives of the bureaus have been 
most gratifying. Owing to the fact that 
the students are graduates and that 
some of them have had very valuable 
experience, they are able to render sub- 
stantial service. One vocational coun- 
selor in the New York City school sys- 
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tem obtained free service from our stu- 
dents amounting to twenty-one hours 
per week for an entire semester. Her 
comments concerning the value of stu- 
dent volunteer work are: “I think it is 
as valuable as an internship in the medi- 
cal profession. The type of students 
and the proficient work done have been 
most gratifying. My satisfaction is 
demonstrated by my continually asking 
for the services of your students.” 

In order that the instructor may ob- 
tain a basis for grading the students on 
the quality of their work, they are re- 
quired to submit periodical reports of 
their activities and the executives of the 
various bureaus grade them on a simple 
rating scale. 

In summarizing the values inherent in 
a course of Field Work in Vocational 
Guidance, we should emphasize again 
the important part it plays in supple- 
menting the study done in theoretical 
courses; the value of being able to work 
intensively in some particular phase of 
guidance in which the student is particu- 
larly interested; the valuable contacts 
which the student can make with all 
types of organizations which are giving 
vocational guidance; and the opportu- 
nity to become acquainted with experts 
in the field. To students who have had 
no practical experience in vocational 
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guidance, it offers opportunity whereby 
they can see what the problems are 
which they will later encounter. To ad- 
vanced students who have already had 
experience in vocational guidance, but 
who come to the University to further 
their training, the course is of equal 
value, though in a different way, for it 
permits them, in the light of their past 
experiences, to compare the procedures: 
employed by the different Bureaus and 
to get many suggestions toward improv- 
ing the work in organizations from 
which they came. 

Interesting by-products of the course 
have been the outgrowth of numerous 
research problems which have been pre- 
sented to the students as materials on 
which to make dissertational investiga- 
tions. Also, every now and then a stu- 
dent is offered a position in some agency 
where he has accomplished a creditable 
piece of work and made a favorable im- 
pression. 

It would seem especially incumbent 


on an educational institution located in | 


a community such as New York City 


where many organizations are engaged | 


in giving guidance, to effect some plans 
whereby students in Vocational Guid- 
ance can take advantage of the many 
excellent opportunities for combining 
practice with theory. 





MIMEOGRAPHED QUESTIONS 

Miss Sarah Louise Proctor, one of 
the instructors in Vocational Guidance 
in Central High School, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has been able to attract and hold 
large numbers of boys and girls through 
creating interest in the study of occupa- 
tions. She has prepared a list of ques- 
tions for use with Mr. Teeter’s Syllabus 
on Vocational Guidance. Miss Proctor 
will be glad to send mimeographed 
copies of these questions to those who 
are interested. 


DETROIT BRANCH 

The counselors of Detroit and the 
neighboring towns met at Detroit Teach- 
ers College on November 21 and voted 
to organize a local branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association. 
There were forty-five people in attend- 
ance. They have appointed an execu- 


tive committee which is now employed 
in drawing up a constitution for the 
local branch. They are planning to hold 
their next meeting in January at which 
time they expect to elect their officers. 
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THE BLIND ALLEY JOB 


CAROLINE JANE UTTER 


Principal, Beaubien School, Chicago, 


For a number of years we have been 
hearing much ado in school circles about 
that bugaboo, the blitnd alley job. 
Speakers on matters educational seem to 
feel that their prestige is at stake if they 
manage to get through a discourse with- 
nut dragging in our discredited friend, 
Old Blind Alley Job. Do the workers 
in other groups build up bugaboos as 
easily as do educators? 

Now What is a Blind Alley Job? Is 
a job an active and aggressive thing 
which snatches an unwary worker? Do 
some jobs hold the victim for a time and 
then cast him forth while other jobs 
keep him imprisoned for life? If the 
latter are blind alley jobs it may be as- 
sumed the former fall in the category 
if open alley jobs. 

[ am inclined to believe that the 
quality of “blind-alleyness” is not so 
much in the job as it is in the worker 
who holds the job. I feel very sure that 
yne man digs ditches while another man 
becomes a captain of industry because 
f an inherent difference in the men. 
Shakespeare puts it this way, “The fault, 
dear Brutus, is not in our stars but in 
yurselves that we are underlings.’ It 
is quite possible that many captains of 
industry began their careers in jobs as 
humble as ditch digging. 

America has been called the land of 
pportunity, and why? Because no 
matter how lowly a man’s beginning he 
may progress just as far as his efforts 
carry him. The history of this country 
is crowded with instances of men and 
women who have made a conspicuous 
success of their lives despite their hum- 
ble origins. The insignificance of their 
first opportunities did not hinder their 





[illinois 

progress. Could anyone have a less 
promising outlook than had Lincoln in 
his early years? Surely, he had experi- 
ence of blind alley jobs, not one but 
many; but he had that something in 
himself which prevented his remaining 
in them, that something that drove him 
constantly to seek a wider field for the 
development of his powers. And isn't 
right there the crux of the situation? 
If the blind alley quality had been pres- 
ent in Lincoln he probably would have 
stayed in the first blind alley job that 
came his way; not through any fault in 
the job but through a fault in the man. 

Blind Alley no Handicap. 1 am 
strongly of the opinion that educators 
are stressing too much the fact that boys 
and girls must avoid as they would the 
plague those jobs upon which they (the 
educators) have been pleased to pin the 
label Blind Alley. As a result young 
people leaving school are obsessed with 
the idea that they must scrutinize every 
opening to see whether or not it “leads 
somewhere.’ Leads somewhere, indeed! 
One is prompted to ask, “Supposing the 
job does lead somewhere, are you capa 
ble of following?” Be assured, Young 
Person, if the right stuff is in you no 
job can hinder you. 

Square Pegs Again. We all have heard 
about square pegs in round holes. This 
is only another way of saying that the 
person occupying a given position has 
not the ability to fill it. Looking about 
us we can see workers on every level 
whose positions are too big for them; 
the incumbent is not living up to his 
opportunities; he is making a blind alley 
job out of what another man would 

(Continued on page 210) 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE 


INTELLIGENCE QUOTIEN’ 


AND SCORES ON MECHANICAL TESTS WITH 
SUCCESS IN INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 


(GRAYSON 


{ssistant Professor of Sec 


Prediction Important in Program of 
Guidance. The choice of subjects, curri- 
culum, and vocation should be made in 
relation to the interests and capacities 
of the individual. The more accurate 
the measurement of the interests and 
capacities, the more accurate will be 
the basis for making these decisions. If 
these measurements can be made with- 
out requiring pupils to spend a large 
amount of time trying themselves out 
in different fields of work and evaluating 
their capacity by their success or fail- 
ure, a large advance will have been made 
toward a practical program of scientific 
guidance. Obviously, the most accurate 
means of determining a pupil’s capacity 
for a vocation would be to have him 
take the desired training and apply 
himself in the vocation. Similarly, the 
most accurate way to ascertain whether 
a pupil can succeed in mathematics 
would be to have him take the course 
and observe the degree of success. Such 
a procedure is uneconomical of time in 
the choice of subjects and cannot be 
used in the choice of an occupation be- 
cause of the very large amount of time 
which it would require. According to 
Hull, “It is this necessity for economiz- 
ing time and energy that has given rise 
to the modern short-cut methods of 
aptitude prognosis by means of tests. 
This central fact must never be lost 
sight of. A method of prognosis which 
is not at the same time reasonably quick 
and reasonably inexpensive has no ex- 
cuse for existence.” 

Relationship Between General Intel- 


N. KEFAUVER 


mdary Education, University of Minnesota 


ligence and Mechanical Ability. At 
tempts to predict the probable chances 
for success in subjects or types of work 
are based upon the assumption that in- 
dividuals are more capable in some 
activities than in others. Hull reports 
after investigation that, “The extent of 
trait differences within the average in- 
dividual was found to approach rather 
closely the amount of difference found 
in a normal group in respect to any 
single trait. After a certain allowance 

























, 


had been made for inaccuracies of * 


measurement, it was concluded that the 
trait differences here investigated aver- 
age approximately 80 per cent as great 
as individual differences.’”* 

The difference in capacity in academic 
and mechanical subjects has been partic- 
ularly emphasized in the comparison of 
scores on the mechanical tests with those 
on intelligence tests. MacQuarrie® in- 
dicates that the correlation between the 
scores on his Mechanical Ability Test 
and those obtained from group mental 
tests have not gone above .20. Sten- 
quist * obtained a correlation of .23+.04 
for Series I of the Assembly Test and 
.338+.06 for Series II of the same test 
A higher relationship was obtained for 


I 
| 


the picture test, the correlation with a | 


1 Hull, Clark L. Aptitude Testing 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. The 


World Book Company, 1928. pp. 1-2. 

2 Ibid. p. 47. 

3 MacQuarrie, T. W. 
Ability Test,” Journal of Personnel Re- 
search (1927), Vol. V, No. 9, p. 336. 

4Stenquist, John L. Measurements o/ 
Mechanical Ability, Teachers College 
a to Education No. 130, 1923 
p. 73. 
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composite score on six mental tests being 
52+.07 for Test I and .64+.06 for Test 
II. When the scores of the four me- 
chanical tests were combined into one 
average T-score and correlated with the 
intelligence rating, the correlatiun was 
only .21+.07. It is obvious that the 
characteristics measured by the me- 
chanical tests are different from those 
measured by mental tests. However, 
they do not justify the belief of many 
teachers that pupils who are unsuccess- 
ful in academic subjects possess the 
ability required for success in mechani- 
cal subjects. Lack of “abstract intelli- 
gence” should not be interpreted as 
evidence of the possession of ‘“‘mechani- 
cal intelligence.” Before recommending 
a transfer of pupils lacking ability to 
do the work required in the academic 
subjects to the mechanical subjects, con- 
sideration should be given to their 
promise for success in mechanical work. 
They may be equally incapable in the 
shop courses. This is especially true of 
courses organized for the training of 
workers in the skilled trades. 
Relationship of Measures with Suc- 


cess in Mechanical Subjects. Mac- 
Quarrie® reports that the correlation 
between scores on the Mechanical 


Ability Test and success in the mechani- 
cal subjects reached .81 in two “careful” 
studies. In another group, however, the 
correlation was only .32. In these in- 
vestigations, success was measured by 
ratings of projects by persons who did 
not know the individuals who performed 
the work. Stenquist* obtained correla- 
tions of .83, .80, .42, .81, .90, and .88 
between Series I of the Assembly Test 
and the rank by shop-teacher’s (manual 
training) rank. The correlations ob- 
tained by Stenquist for Test I of the 
Picture Test and the ranking by shop- 


5 Ibid. p. 337. 
6 Ibid. p. 74. 
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teachers were .83, .53, .51, and .59; 
and for Test II of the Picture Test .84, 
43, and .65. All of the studies by 
Stenquist were based upon the work of 
pupils of Grades VI, VII, and VIII in 
classes in manual training. MacQuarrie 
did not indicate the grade location of 
the pupils of the type of mechanical 
activities used in obtaining the data re- 
ported for his test. 

The data reported by MacQuarrie and 
Stenquist are not based upon the success 
of pupils in the industrial subjects of 
the high school. It is here, however, 
that the persons responsible for voca- 
tional and educational guidance need 
to evaluate the capacity of pupils in 
relation to the requirements for success 
in different skilled trades. Are the 
mechanical tests equally effective in 
predicting success in courses in automo- 
bile mechanics, machine shop, electrical 
shop, mill cabinet, forge, etc? 
sume that all pupils are equally capable 
in the different types of mechanical 
work may be as inaccurate as to assume 
that all pupils are equally capable in all 
of the academic subjects. The literature 
on individual differences gives abundant 
evidence of the variability of capacity 
of individuals in mathematics, science, 
literature, etc. 

Also, the reports of the relationships 
for these mechanical tests with success 
in mechanical subjects do not present 
evidence to show whether the relation- 
ship is higher than that obtained for 
intelligence tests. The fact that the 
correlation between scores of the mental 
and mechanical tests is low does not 
constitute proof that the scores on the 
mental tests are not as closely related 
with success in mechanical subjects as 
the scores on the mechanical tests. The 
relationships may be as high, or higher, 
for the mental tests, even though the 
inter-correlations of the tests are low. 


[o as- 
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Toops’ reports the correlations of the 
scores on the Army Mechanical Interest 
Test and the Army General Trade Test 
with the ratings for “potential ability” 
made by the instructors of six-week 
courses in electricity, machine shop, and 
automobile mechanics. Of the corre- 
lations obtained by Toops, reported in 
Table I, those for the automobile course 
are the lowest. The highest relation- 
ships, ‘50+.09 and .51+.08, were ob- 
tained for the electrical courses. The 
differences between the two tests in the 
relationships for the three courses are 
not significantly large 


TABLE I, 


The Correlations of Genera! Trade Tests 
and Mechanical Interest Test with 
Instructors’ Estimates of Potential 
\bil'ty of Students in Three Mechani- 
cal Courses Found by Toops.§ 


Correlation 

Correlation with 204 

with Question 

Mechanica! General 

Courses Interest Test Trade Tese 
Automotive ........ 05.09 19.08 
Electrician ........ 50+.09 51.08 
Machinist .......... 43.10 46+.11 


It will be noted that the ratings by 
the teachers used in obtaining these 
correlations represented judgments of 
the “potential ability” of the individual. 
Whether this rating is different from that 
obtained when based upon past success 
of the individual, or whether there was 
any attempt to insure uniformity of in- 
terpretation by the instructors making 
the ratings is not indicated in the re- 
port. 

Relationship of Measures with Suc- 
cess in Specialized Shops. The present 
investigation® considers the relationship 
of scores on the MacQuarrie Mechanical 
Ability Test, the Stenquist Mechanical 





7 Toops, H. A Tests for the Voca- 
tional Guidance of Children, Teachers 
College Contribution to Education No. 

. 1923, pp. 35-37 

‘Ibid. p. 36 


Aptitude Test, average of the T-scores 
of Test I and II, and the intelligence 
quotient from the Terman Group Test 
of Mental Ability, Form A, with the suc- 
cess of pupils in machine, electrical 


automobile, mill-cabinet, and forge 
shops. 
TABLE II. 

Pupils Considered in the Investigation 
[ype of Shop Number of Pupils 
RE wc ucewuenes 21 
PESIWOMOEMOE ccc ccccecccns 16 
ON. ee 29 
Automobile Mechanics ... 25 
EE? “ccd useunvewavkes wa 10 

NOOR. caceccvaceshuacae 


The numbers of pupils designated in 
Table II represent those who were en- 
rolled in the Smith-Hughes trade courses 
in the Fresno Technical School, Fresno, 
California. These pupils had been en- 
rolled in these courses for one or more 
years. Half of their time in school was 
spent in the shops during this period 
The numbers are not as large as might 
be desired in the treatment of special 
types of work; but since the same pupils 
are included in the data for each of the 
tests, the contrasts in relationship are 
significant. The data for the pupils in 
the forge shop are not treated separately 
because of the small number of cases. 

Probably the most difficult phase o! 
studies of prediction of success in sub 
jects or vocations is obtaining an ade 
quate measure of success. How can one 
determine the degree of success of the 
individual in mechanical activities 
MacQuarrie’® discarded the r-~kings by 
teachers as being unrelial ad used 





® The writer is indebted to J. M. Platts 
formerly Director of Industrial Depart 
ment and teacher of the industrial sub 
jects of the Fresno Technical High 
Schools, Fresno, California, for admin 
istering the tests and providing the rank- 
ings of success. 

%Thid. p. 337. 
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rating of projects by persons who did 
not know individuals who performed 
the work.” This procedure assumes that 
the projects which were rated were 
representative of the work of the course. 
Also, the use of this method in relation 
to vocational guidance assumes that the 
capacities entering into performing the 
projects being rated include the more 
important factors conditioning success 
in the vocation. In connection with 
guidance, the chief concern is with the 
success Of the individual after leaving 
school rather than in vocational courses. 
It may be that success as measured by 
the judgment of the shop-teacher is 
more closely related to success in the 
vocation than the ranking of a number 
of carefully defined projects. Stenquist™ 
reports that “The best available criteria 
of general mechanical ability of the kind 
supposedly measured by these tests has 
been manual training and science teach- 
ers’ ranks. It frequently is true, how- 
ever, that these ranks are too unreliable 
to be trustworthy, because the pupils’ 
abilities are not well known to these 
shop instructors.” He made an attempt 
to obtain classes with two shop in- 
structors so as to be able to intercorre- 
late for reliability, but did not report 
the reliability which was obtained by 
this method. The criticism of the rank- 
ings by shop instructors, because the 
abilities are not well known to the in- 
structor, is more true in large classes in 
manual training as used by Stenquist 
than for the Smith-Hughes classes as 
reported in this study when the groups 
are small and the pupils spend a large 
proportion of their time in the shop. 

In the present study, the teacher in 
charge of each of the shops ranked the 
pupils according to their success in the 
shop work. The most successful pupils 


11 Ibid. p. 58 


were given a rating of 1 and the least 
successful a rating of 5. The remaining 
pupils were distributed between the two 
extremes. ‘This comparison of the re 
lative success of individuals included not 
only the final product but the speed of 
work, initiative, independence, depend 
ability, and other qualities required for 
success in the vocation. It is important 
to note that the teachers making these 
ratings were formerly journeymen in 
their respective trades and familiar with 
requirements for success. 

The pupils included in the study had 
received training in their chosen field 
before the aptitude tests were given. 
This would probably have little or no 
influence upon the standing of the pu- 
pils on the mental test. We do not know 
how much the scores on the mechanical 
aptitude tests reflect experience. The 
training in the mechanical subjects may 
have some influence upon the scores 
on these tests. All of the pupils con 
sidered in the study had a minimum of 
one year in one of the types of mechani- 
cal work. This uniformity and the 
probable small influence of specific me- 
chanical training upon the scores on the 
aptitude tests caused the writer to con- 
clude that the relationships discovered 
by this procedure would be significant. 
There will always be a large variation 
in the nature and extent of the me- 
chanical experience of pupils taking 
these tests even though the contacts in 
school are carefully controlled. 

The correlations given in Table III 
describe the relationship of the ratings 
of success for each of the trade groups 
and the total group with the intelligence 
quotient on the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability, Form A, the MacQuarrie 
Mechanical Ability Test, and the mean 
of the T-scores of Tests I and II of the 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude (Paper) 
Test. The correlations for the three 
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Taste III. 

Relationship of Intelligence Quotient, 
Average of T-scores of Stenquist Me- 
hanical Aptitude Test I and II and 

Mechanical 


Scores on MacQuarrie 
Ability Test with Success in Certain 
She 1 L ourses 
TEST 
Intelligence 
Quotient o 
lermatr Ster Mac 
Course Test juist Quarrie 
Automobile 
Mechank 05.13 07.1 15+.13 
Electrical .. 58.08 exe «ess 
Machine Shop ..23+.14 .65+.09 .27+.14 
Mill Cabinet 16+.16 0.15 632.10 
Total Grour 22+ .06 45+.05 30.06 


tests approach zero for automobile me 
chanics, exceding the probable error for 
only one test, the MacQuarrie, and in 
this case, for only a small amount. For 
the electrical courses, the intelligence 
quotient on the Terman Test had a much 
higher relationship with success than 
either of the mechanical tests, the corre 
lations of the former being .58+.08 in 
contrast with .23*.12 for the Sten- 
quist test and .25*+.12 for the Mac 
Quarrie test. The highest correlation 
for the machine shop is .65+.09 for the 
Stenquist as compared with .23*.14 for 
the intelligence quotient and .27+.14 
for the MacQuarrie test. If automobile 
mechanics is omitted, due to the neg- 
ligible relationship of the measures with 
success, each of the tests correlated 
highest for one of the trade groups,— 
the intelligence test for the electrical 
shop, the Stenquist for the machine 
shop, and the MacQuarrie for the mill- 
cabinet work. 

The Stenquist test gives the highest 
correlation of 45.05 when all of the 
pupils are considered as a group without 
regard to the type of work represented, 
including the 10 pupils enrolled in the 
forge shop. The MacQuarrie test ranks 
second with a correlation of .30+.06, the 
Terman Intelligence Quotient with a 
correlation of .22+.06. When the auto- 


mobile mechanics groups is not consid 
ered in the summary comparisons, the 
contrasts are not so large. The mean 
of the correlations for the electrical 
mill-cabinet, and the machine shop 
group is .39 for the Stenquist test, .38 
for the MacQuarrie test, and .32 for the 
intelligence quotient. This compariso: 
based upon the Stenquist and the Ma: 
Quarrie Tests are of equal value in pre 
dicting success in shop courses. It 
also significant to note that for the 
same comparison, the intelligence quoti 
ent has nearly as high a relationship 
with success as either of the mechanical! 
tests. 

Inter-Relationship of Measures. The 
low relationship of the measures with 
each other indicates that the tests 
measure somewhat different character 
istics. Data were presented above show 
ing the relationship between scores on 
the mechanical tests with scores or 
mental tests. The findings of the pres 
ent study are in harmony with those 
data. The correlation between the in 
telligence quotient and scores on the 
MacQuarrie test was .28+.06 and for 
the Stenquist .35+.06. A higher rela- 
tionship was obtained between the two 
mechanical tests, the correlations being 
.42+.06. When the intelligence quo 
tient is rendered constant by the partial 
correlation procedure, the correlation is 
.36, or only .06 less than when the in- 
fluence of intelligence is not eliminated 
The small influence of intelligence upon 
the mechanical measures can be shown 
further by considering the relationship 
of the mechanical tests with success 
when intelligence is partialled out. The 
correlation for the MacQuarrie test is 
reduced from .30 to .25 and the Sten- 
quist from .45 to .41. 

Combination of Measures. It is not 
possible to increase the correlation 
markedly by combining the measures by 
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correlation procedure. 


multiple 
When the two mechanical tests are com- 
bined in this way, the relationship with 
When all three measures 
are combined by the multiple-correla- 


the 


success is .47. 


When the subjects are considered 
separately, the contrasts of the success 
of pupils with lower and higher standing 
on the test with the highest relationship 
with success are more marked, as is 


shown in Table V. Sixty-seven per cent 
of the pupils with a score less than 50 
on the MacQuarrie test receive a rank 


tion method, the correlation is .51. 
Probability of Success. The signif- 
cance for guidance of the variation in 


TABLE IV. 


iunkings Received by Pupils Possessing Different Amounts o e Ab { { 
the Mental and Mechanical Tests 
RANKING OF SUCCESS 
I and Il Ill IV and V 

Test S No Per cent No Per cent No. Per cent 
Stenquis: Less than 73 8 0) 20 19 13 32 
75 and over.. 24 45 1] 4 | 18 34 

MacQuarrie Less than 50 lf wH 13 24 4 45 
50 and over 14 43 16 4) - 12 

Terman I. Q. Less than 90 12 29 12 ”) 44 
90 and over 25 40 23 7 3 


ing of IV or V, while none of those with 
score over 50 received these rankings 
Thirteen per cent of the pupils with 
score less than 80 on the Stenquist test 
received a ranking of I or II in the ma- 
chine shop contrast with 78 per cent of 
those with a score of 80 and over. The 
other contrasts are also large 

The data for the different subjects 
are presented with considerable hesi- 
tancy because of the small number of 


success with the variation in the stand 
ing on the tests can be shown more 
clearly by a probability table indicating 
the proportion of pupils obtaining each 
of the rankings when having a certain 
standing on the According to 
these data, presented in Table IV, 20 
per cent of the pupils making average 
T-score of less than 75 on the Stenquist 
Aptitude Test, I and II, received a rank 
of I or II, while 45 per cent of those 


tests. 


TABLE V. 
Ratings Received in Industrial Subjects by Pupils Possessing Different Amounts of the 
Ability Measured by the Test Most Closely Related to Success 
RANKING OF SUCCESS 
I and II Ill IV and V 

Subject Test Score No Per cent No Per cent No. Per cent 
Mill Cabinet MacQuarrie Less than 50..2 22 | 11 6 67 
50 and over. .3 50 3 50 0 0 

Machine Shop = Stenquist Less than 80..1 13 4 50) 38 
80 and over..7 78 2 22 0 0 

Electrical Terman Less than 90..1 & l s 10 84 
90 and over. .4 24 7 41 6 35 


with a score of 75 and over obtained 
this ranking. When presented in terms 
of prediction of success in the subjects 
represented in this study, pupils with 
the lower scores have 20 chances out 
of a hundred of obtaining a rank of I 
or II, and those with the highest scores 
have 45 chances. 


cases. It is believed, however, that the 
large contrasts in the accuracy of pre- 
dicting success in the subjects and the 
suggestion of need for further investiga 
tion of the type used in this study 
justify its inclusion in this report. 
Summary. The intelligence 
(Continued on page 227 


quotient 
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EXPLORATION BY WAY OF THE CORE CURRICULUM 


.€ 


BLAICH 


Cleveland, Ohio 


The junior high school. One of the 
major aims of the junior high school is 
that of exploration. Possibly it is the 
most important, but up to the present 
very little has been done in this field. 
Glass, in a report, has made a very good 
statement regarding this idea. “The 
junior high school has been variously 
entitled as the finding, the trying out, 
the sorting, the testing period of the 
public school system. It is the proba- 
tionary period before the vital question 
of educational and vocational choice is 
finally determined. Exploration of in- 
dividual differences, the revelation of 
educational and vocational opportunities 
adaptable to individual differences, 
guidance in educational and vocational 
choices, equalization of opportunities, 
the adaptation of educational offerings 
to ascertained individual needs rather 
than the conforming of all pupils to one 
educational pattern, the stimulation of 
educational and vocational vision which 
conditions all progress in secondary edu- 
cation, all these and other purposes 
adapt the educational program of the 
junior high school to the individual are 
the objectives of the junior high 
school,’ 

Subject matter a means to an end. 

The things that we wish to explore 
primarily are the pupil’s interests, abili- 
ties and aptitudes. Although it is not 
primarily the exploration of the subject 
matter, it is found in many cases that 
this is the best means available in ascer- 
taining the interests of the child. Hence 
the meaning of the term exploratory 
course is that we are attempting to find 


1 Koos, L. V., The Junior High School, 
Ginn & Co., 1927, Page 52. 


out just what the child is interested in 
just what ability he has, and just what 
aptitude he has for the certain work in 
which he is engaged. The subject mat- 
ter is used only as a tool in attaining 
this end. The aims of such courses are 
to help the student find his interests and 
hence be able to make intelligent choice 
in his later courses; and to help the pu- 
pil to choose his life career intelligently 
No matter whether the subject matter is 
interesting or uninteresting to the pupil 
it must be planned so that he has had 
at least some broadening by contact 
with the course. 

In presenting these courses, typical 
cross-sections of the field to which they 
are related should be given. There 
should be excursions into the various 
branches of the field in which the ex- 
ploratory course finds its root. Pupils 
will be shown what they will profit by 
more advanced courses. And all of this 
is based on the possible stimulation of 
interest or disinterest in the pupil. The 
resulting findings of the course may be 
either positive or negative. The ex- 
ploration may lead on in this subject 
matter or it may lead away from it. In 
either case the course has served its pur- 
pose. It has brought out in the first 
case the ability to do or to be interested 
In the second case it has brought out 
the lack of interest or ability. In the 
latter case, new fields should be found 
to be used in the search for: interest 
ability or aptitude. 

Before the child the curtain is pulled 
aside, giving him a panorama of the 
field in which he is enrolled. The ad- 
vanced studies are held before him. 
Both sides are shown, the roseate pic- 
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ture of the possibility of great attain- 
ment and interest, and then the other 
side is shown giving the work that must 
be done to accomplish this end. 

Industrial courses have been found 
in many cases to offer the greatest possi- 
bility as exploratory courses. It is easy 
to measure the amount of manipulative 
skill that has been acquired by the pu- 
pil. It is also easy to combine a great 
amount of vocational information in 
these courses. Occupational information 
is best taught in that shop that leads to 
those occupations. It is also possible 
to make the relation of the shop in the 
school so close to the shop out of school 
that a definite decision either for or 
against such work can be taken by the 
pupil. 

Exploration for college level. The 
exploratory course has long been thought 
of as material to explore the interest of 
the child who is going into the trades 
and industrial world after the secondary 
school education has been completed. 
Such an idea is fallacious and today 
they are more and more being used to 
explore the interests, abilities and apti- 
tudes of those who are of college calibre. 
There is a distinct advantage for them 
in these courses. They will no longer 
base their choice of college and profes- 
sion on the glamor, the blind choice of 
their parents, or the hearsay of their 
friends. Their basis for choice of a cer- 
tain profession can now be intelligent 
interest in the type of work that is done 

| in that profession. “When the explora- 
| tory course is conducted in a scientific 
manner so that the pupils have counsel 
during their exploration, it enables them 
to select their longer courses more wisely 
than they ordinarily would, and also 
prevents them from dabbing into the 
first few weeks of a course.” * 


i es 


2 Uhl. Secondary Education, Page 421. 
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The exploratory course is a short unit 
course. It ranges from nine to eighteen 
weeks in length. In this period of time 
indications for or against the type of 
work can be seen. These short unit 
courses make it possible to cover more 
types of material than long courses 
would, hence giving exploration in wide- 
ly different subject matter and a better 
basis for choice. 

Use of the core curriculum. Hereto- 
fore there has been an oversight as to 
the possibilities of the core curriculum 
in exploration. The possibilities of using 
it for giving educational and vocational 
information is tremenduous. There are 
even greater possibilities than in some 
of the vocational subjects. If we accept 
English, Mathematics, General Science 
and Social Science as the basis of the 
core, it will be found that they have a 
great amount of exploratory value in 
them. 

English, which is to a great many 
pupils nothing more than a nightmare, 
has in it the power of being extremely 
enlightening. There can be the develop- 
ment of many branches of English into 
pure exploration. 

Already work has been done in the 
fields of creative writing and oral ex- 
pression. Can not this work be supple- 
mented and extended? Can not there 
be an inclusion of vocational informa- 
tion regarding the types of professional 
writing, the qualities necessary for the 
attainment of success in these fields and 
the life of one who carries on such 
work? Would it not be possible, by 
way of biography, to inform the pupil 
of the necessary preparation for such 
work? 

In every English course there is pro- 
vision made for instruction in the use 
of the business letter. The background 
of this use is very seldom explained 
thoroughly. Would it not be possible 
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to insert at this point, the work of the 
sales correspondent and the secretary? 
These positions belong here more than 
in the discussion of purely commercial 
work. 

In many cases the use of English is 
not seen by the pupil who is going into 
technical fields. He sees it only as a 
great bore, something which is thrust 
upon him, hence there is no application 
on his part. Would it not be possible to 
explore his interest in report making, in 
the handling of scientific data and the 
like? 

Oral expression is being taught in a 
great many schools. It is a subject that 
has a real place in the curriculum. There 
are numerous places and occupations in 
which such expression can be used. It 
would be no hard matter to inform the 
pupil as to the possibility of the course, 
such as, chautauqua and lyceum work, 
the field of politics, teaching, counselor 
and diplomatic service, the ministry, Y. 
M. C. A. work, and numerous other vo- 
cations. 

Journalism, to the high school pupil, 
is great sport. He becomes one of the 
many editors of the school paper. Jour- 
nalism classes become interesting to 
him. But in the majority of cases the 
journalism class is used to give technique 
to those already on the staff of the 
school paper. In only a few cases is it 
open to all who are in search of some- 
thing that may or may not be interesting 
or in which one may test his abilities. 

Mathematics which is a great mass 
of meaningless figures to many has a 
marked potentiality in the field of ex- 
ploration. Today the course includes 
simple algebraic equations, intuitional 
geometry, and some simple trigonometry. 
These additions to the old manipulative 
functions add greatly to the possibility 
of arousing interest. To create interest 


in any subject there must be a know- 
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ledge of the scope of the subject. I{ 
this applies to mathematics the following 
may be said to be in its scope; use in 
the business world, especially account- 
ing; its use in the calculations in all 
fields of engineering; its use in the dis- 
covery and explanation of the solar and 
sidereal systems; its use in all fields of 
science such as chemistry, physics, me- 
chanics, and the like. 

This is a partial use of mathematics 
as found in the world about us. There 
are many others, but this will give an 
indication of the possibilities of number 
line, and special concepts. 

To include a short history of math 
ematics, showing the discovery of vari 
ous forms, concepts, and functions 
would disclose mathematics as a more 
vital subject. To know that men have 
spent their lives at it would lead pupils 
to find something more worthwhile in 
it. A tale of the work of the Egyptians 
the tangible number concept of the 
Greeks, and the intangible number con- 
cept of our own civilization would add 
enchantment for the romance loving 
adolescent. Added to this, the names 
of Euclid, Pythagorus, Descartes, New- 
ton and others may lend charm and un 
derstanding of the real value of math 
ematics. 

This will give a small conception of 
what can be done in giving an explora 
tory nature to mathematics. To do 4 
thorough job would mean reorganization 
of the old-line subject to some extent 
but this has already begun. 

Social Science has already been recon 


structed to function in the field of guid-, 
In the study of the industrial sys ' 


ance. 
tem of the city a great deal of occupa- 
tional information has been given. This 
work has been exceedingly well done 
when we take into consideration the 


units on the metal industries, architec- 


ture and the building trades, horticul- ~ 
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ture and animal husbandry, aviation and 
other commercial occupations. But 
there is still another function that So- 
cial Science can perform. Many occu- 
pations that are full of romance and in 
the professional class are unknown to 
the boy or girl because of the narrowness 
of their enviroment. These are occupa- 
tions that do not come before the pupils 
eyes in everyday life and are somewhat 
uncommon, but never the less they need 
recruits. Such occupations that con- 
cern themselves with the earth’s surface 
are those of which I speak. Would it 
not be possible to give the boy along 
with his study of geography some in- 
formation about the geographer, the 
geodetic survey work, the importance of 
the work of the geologist and the ocean- 
ographer? Here are fields of work that 
are interesting to the utmost and some 
boys may find in them a goal for which 
to strive. 

There is still another branch of So- 
cial Science that may be used for ex- 
ploratory purposes. In the study of 
community civics many subjects such 
as city planning, recreation, education, 
welfare work, health, garbage and sew- 
age disposal, and the like are discussed. 
Every child in completing the course 
has a general idea of the various de- 
partments of the city and their duties. 
But how many of them know what is 
done in the following occupations,— 
political theorists, park commissioners, 
landscape gardeners, playground super- 
visors, the various positions at the cen- 
tral bureau of education, such as, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, doctors, attend- 
ance officers, research workers, clerical 
help of various types; social workers, 
visiting nurses, hygienists, bacteriolo- 


gists, sanitary engineers, and many 
others? Nevertheless these are some 


of the occupations that help make up 
the composite that is known as com- 
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munity government. Seldom is it rea- 
lized that the scope of such subject mat- 
ter is almost infinite when used to give 
educational and vocational information. 

It is an easy matter to give a cross 
section of General Science which in- 
cludes a smattering of all sciences. In 
this field, the use of outside reading is 
of vast importance. Exploration by way 
of William Beebe’s many volumes, of 
Paul de Kruif’s “Microbe Hunters,” and 
“Hunger Fighters,’ of Valery-Radot’s 
“Pasteur,” and many others of the same 
type would be highly palatable and very 
efficacious. 

One of the greatest faults of the pres- 
ent day curriculum is that the pupil does 
not know the potentiality of it. He 
studies mathematics, general science, 
social science and the rest, never know- 
ing what can be done with these. Honor 
students ir mathematics leave high 
school never knowing that it is possible 
to earn their living with their high school 
subject in which they showed the most 
interest and aptitude. This leads to the 
lowering of the efficiency of the grad- 
uate, when one who has ability does 
not use it. 

It has been customary to let the pupil 
go through the school without giving 
to him the knowledge of the possibilities 
of his major subjects. How many per- 
sons go to college only to find that the 
subject they planned to major in holds 
no interest for them? That they have 
built up their interest on hearsay, or 
the wish of their parents rather than 
knowledge of the subject matter and 
their ability in it? How many teachers 
have gone into the laboratories of their 
neighbors only to find that they have 
opened up new worlds for them? 

These questions lead to only one con- 
clusion, and that is that All courses, no 
matter whether they are primarily ex- 

(Continued on page 227) 
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“A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT” 


SytviA Frances METCAL! 


An instance of the remarkable results of vocational guidance in solving a hand: 
capped case which had appeared to be both baffling and hopeless. 


Here was a hard and unusual problem 
to be met by the usual methods of voca- 
tional guidance. This boy, with both 
arms gone, wished to paint. But he had 
no fingers with which to hold a brush, 
—or even to indicate whether or not be 
possessed artistic talent! The results 
have been remarkable, and prove that 
the vocational counselor can find a solu 
tion for the most seriously handicapped 
cases, as well as those not disabled. 


Nine years ago a very troublesome 
and altogether bolshevik little boy—the 
despair of parents and school-teachers 
alike,—manifesting a complex not un- 
common to small boys, ran away. Run- 
ning away was no new experience for 
Paul Behne, but this time he did the 
job up thoroughly, even to taking along 
another youngster for company; they 
departed via railroad. Their self-con- 
duct and anything-but-deluxe tour was 
brought up short, however, by an acci- 
dent which resulted in the loss of Paul’s 
arms, one below the elbow, and the other 
at the shoulder. 

Today this same boy, now twenty 
years of age—physically, mentally and 
spiritually coming into manhood—is the 
object of considerable concern and in- 
terest on the part of a number of his 
fellow citizens, men of high standing, 
who are bending every effort to secure 
for Paul Behne a specialized education 
in painting. 

Contact Through Placement. Some 
vears ago,—four, in fact—Giles Martin, 
head of Delgado Trades School in New 
Orleans, received a careworn and har- 


assed mother, with her son. The boy 
was undersized, lackadaisical, indifferent 
alike to past, present and future. Two 
empty sleeves bore mute but eloquent 
testimony as to the bitter results of his 
wanderlust. The mother said that his 
school life had been a complete fiasco 
before his accident, and even more fu- 
tile since,—that he was simply A.W.O.L 
most of the time; and as a last resort 
in hope of saving him from becoming a 
public charge or worse, she had come to 
Mr. Martin to see if by chance Delgado 
could find any possible place or work 
for him. 

To continue in Mr. Martin’s words 
“Well, we have boys come to us with all 
kinds of disabilities, including some who 
have lost an arm or leg, but I was al- 
most stumped by this case, where both 
arms were gone,—or nearly so. The 
mother and I talked at length, without 
seeing any light. I finally said that I 
would. have to consider Paul’s needs 
further and advise them; up to this time 
the boy had shown little, if any, interest 
in trade or profession of any kind. I 
handed the application blank to Mrs 
Behne, and asked her to sign it for her 
son, whereupon she replied, ‘Paul can 
do it,—he writes his name beautifully.’ 
And Paul did write his name beauti- 
fully! So, in this little episode, just 
when things looked blackest for him, the 
entire outlook of this boy’s life changed 
and brightened. As I watched him 
grasp the pen in the crook of his left 
arm, and use it very adeptly, hope rose 
in my mind that, after all, there might 
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be some future happiness ahead of this 
apparent bit of human wreckage. 

“And now we began all over again. 
At the suggestion of drawing and paint- 
ing, and kindred pursuits, Paul’s Ger- 
man-blue eyes began to brighten with 
interest. Well, to make a long story 
short, he was put under Professor Mars 
for the regular course leading to show- 
card writing and sign-painting. It soon 
became evident to Mr. Mars, however, 
that to gain definite results the usual 
order of training would have to be al- 
tered, so that Paul could learn to sketch 
and paint at once the things he was seek- 
ing when he ran away,—namely, beau- 
ties of nature. This adjustment made, 
the situation at once began to clear up. 
Also we told him that when he felt the 
urge to run away, to ask permission to 
go, and it would be granted him. You 
see, his was a very exceptional case, and 
our only hope of getting results was to 
meet it with exceptional methods.” 

Time passed. Professor Mars from 
the beginning has taken a father’s in- 
terest in the boy, and his personal care 
and aid have been invaluable,—espe- 
cially as the boy lost his own father a 
year ago. Within a year or two Paul 
was turning out really creditable paint- 
ings. And he developed into a very fast 
worker,—especially noteworthy, in view 
of the way he is obliged to operate the 
brush. Now, after three years of steady 
effort, he can turn out a very good piece 
of work in three or four hours, either 
copy or original. Not masterpieces, to 
be sure, but showing exceptional and 
undeniable merit from an artist’s stand- 
point, and with a certain beauty of 
coloring and atmosphere which appeal 
even to the average person who knows 
little about “Art” with a capital letter. 

Soon, of course, his unusual talent be- 
gan to attract increasing attention. His 
weekends for two years have been spent 


in sketching and painting, usually under 
Professor Mars’ tutelage, and there are 
now a number of finished paintings as 
the fruits of these pilgrimages. Recently 
the local Rotary Club was presented 
with one of these, a study of the Boy 
Scout camp at Slidell, Louisiana, where 
Paul was a guest of that organization 
last year, and where he will go again this 
summer. Another picture, “The Old 
Swimmin’ Hole,” was given to Bob 
Crowe, head of the New Orleans Boy 
Scouts, and hangs in his office at Boy 
Scout Headquarters. Many consider 
this latter picture the best thing he has 
yet done. It is an original landscape. 

The Rotary Club is taking a very live 
interest in the boy, and stands ready to 
do all possible in procuring a further 
education for him. John C. Hay, past 
president, and Manager of the Southern 
Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company 
in New Orleans, is particularly inter- 
ested in the case, and states that when a 
fund for Paul’s art training is started, 
he wishes to make the initial contribu- 
tion himself. He mentioned a fact which 
has been noted by others, and makes 
them especially ready to help Paul,— 
which is, that the boy shows no indica- 
tions of having his head turned by the 
favorable attentions he is receiving, but 
seems to possess an innate modesty, and 
no undue self-assertion; it is interesting 
to note in this connection, however, that 
he is aggressive in his work. 

Mr. Nicholas Bauer, speaking as head 
of the New Orleans School Board, said 
that he certainly considered the boy 
educable, and hoped that the plans 
mapped out by Mr. Martin for his 
higher training in art would be realized. 
He, too, spoke of the boy’s satisfactory 
attitude, and went further in warning 
against too much publicity,—though 
from the rather different standpoint that 
Paul may become oversensitive if too 



















































































great attention is drawn to his disabili- 
ties. 

Self-support. Mr. Martin’s first ob- 
jective is to put the boy on an earning 
basis; the sign-painting and show-card 
writing will form the framework of his 
self-support, in case he is separated 
from his friends and backers. He will 
graduate in July, and is already capa- 
ble of more than making a living. These 
will serve until, either through his own 
savings, or public aid, he will come to 
the point where he can begin to develop 
to a further degree his higher talent, and 
find his particular style of art. He is 
looking forward eagerly to the time 
when his pictures will sell on their own 
merit. It is interesting to note that his 
work, whether original landscape paint- 
ing, or reproduction of human figures, 
invariably improves upon the original. 
At present, his work on original land- 
scapes is only in its infancy. 

Future Training as an Artist. It is 
now a question in the minds of those 
responsible for his training so far 
whether to send him to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, or to have him start in 
on a course portraying the beauties of 
the Louisiana swamps. This latter ob- 
jective would necessitate almost as much 
work and study as a course at the New 
York institute; in either case, Profes- 
sor Mars would have to accompany him. 
If the swamps are tackled, it will mean 
innumerable trips to their dim and beau- 
tiful regions; but it would be more than 
worthwhile, if only to bring to the pub- 
lic notice a little known but very fine 
subject. 

The case is heading to success through 
several contributing factors: credit is 
not due to any one person, but largely 
to systematic efforts of vocational find- 
ing for the handicapped, as weil as for 
the unhandicapped; plus something in 
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the man himself,—the vital something 
of character backbone. Many similar 
cases, according to Mr. Martin, when 
just at the point of fruition, slide away 
into oblivion, due to lack of character in 
the man. It seems certain, in Pau! 
Behne’s case, however, that ultimate 
success is sure,—that he is settled in his 
upward stride. A notable fact indica 
tive of this is that the object with him 
is not so much money, as it is achieve 
ment. Tentative offers of “big money 
on the vaudeville stage have not changed 
his apparent intention to stick to the 
job at hand, instead of yielding to what 
might be only a fleeting and unsatis- 
factory exploitation of his God-given 
gilts. 


THE BLIND ALLEY JOB 
(Continued from page 197) 

make a stepping stone to something big 
ger. Even the Presidency of the United 
States would be a blind alley job to some 
men. They would not be able to grasp 
its advantages and its opportunities. 

Someone has said, “If my work does 
not honor me, I shall honor my work.’ 
It seems to me that it is time educators 
turned their attention away from the 
qualities of jobs and placed it upon the 
qualities of workers. Let us emphasize 
the dignity of labor. Not everyone can 
be president of a corporation. In fact, 
without thoroughly competent workers 
under him wouldn’t the head of any en- 
terprise be in a bad fix? I believe the 
time has arrived when we should preach 
the gospel that any job is a good job 
until a better one can be secured. But 
that is just the point, until a better one 
can be secured. The speed with which 
better ones are secured will be deter- 
mined by the quality of the seeker, and 
by that only. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 








1 
February always brings to us thoughts 


of our National Convention, which in 
turn causes us to reflect upon the his- 


tory of the past. Everybody seems to 
be so busy and so intent upon his 
present problems of vocational guidance 
that little thought is given to the history 
which the National Association is mak- 
ing year after year. 

The vocational guidance movement 
had its beginning in a philanthropic or- 
ganization known as the Vocational Bu- 
reau of Boston founded in 1908 by Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw at the suggestion of 
Professor Frank Parsons of the Law 
School of Boston University. Mr. Par- 
sons became the first director of the 
Bureau. 

The Bureau had for its purpose “giv- 
ing aid to young people in choosing an 
occupation, preparing themselves for it, 
finding an opening in it, and building 
up a career of efficiency and success.” 

Upon the death of Mr. Parsons the 
work was taken over in 1910 by Mr. 
Meyer Bloomfield who had been direc- 
tor of the Boston Civic Service House. 
The purpose of the Bureau was much 
enlarged and extended and definite con- 
tacts were made with leading business 
and industrial men of the community 
and the public schools. 

At the suggestion of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for Massachusetts, 
the first vocational guidance conference 
was held in Boston in 1910 with thirty- 
five cities represented. 

Organization of National Vocational 
Guidance Association. The inspiration 
of the above mentioned conference soon 
spread to all parts of the country re- 





sulting in the organization of the Na 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 1913. 
The purpose of the National Associa- 
tion is well set forth in the Constitution 
which says, in part: 

The objects of the Association are 

a. To unite all of those persons en- 
gaged in or interested in any phase of 
vocational guidance in the United States 
into one national organization and into 
branch organizations, representing spe- 
cific localities or specific problems of 
guidance. 

b. To encourage the formation of 
branch vocational guidance associations 
in the United States, which shall be 
affiliated with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

c. To encourage experimentation in 
and the establishment of vocational 
guidance service in communities of the 
United States. 

d. To formulate standards and prin- 
ciples for vocational guidance 

e. To disseminate information regard- 
ing the problems and progress in voca- 
tional work. 

History of National 
The growth and geographical distribu- 
tion of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association is shown in the table 
on the following page. 

The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
The first publication of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association was 
known as the Bulletin and appeared 
from 1915 to 1918 under the charge of 
W. Carson Ryan at the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. In 1921 


Conventions. 
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VocATIONAL GUIDANCE CONVENTIONS 
DuURING THE Past EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Place of No. of No. of States 
Year Meeting Branches Covered 
1910 3oston - 9 (35 cities) 
1912. New York - 
1913 Grand Rapids 
1914 Richmond 
1917 Philadelphia 
1919 St. Louts 
1920 Chicago 
1921 Atlantic City 8 13 
1922 Chicago 10 
1923 Detroit 1] 15 
(Dec. 1922) 
1924 Chicago 14 17 
1925 Cincinnati 17 20 
1926 Washington 18 21 
1927 Dallas 17 20 
1928 Boston 22 22 


and 1922 five numbers of twelve pages 
each were issued by the Secretary, Miss 
Anne S. Davis of Chicago. 

In January, 1923, the “Bulletin” was 
turned over to the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of the Graduate School of Ed- 
ucation of Harvard University where 
it was extended to twenty-four pages 
and issued eight times a year. In Oc- 
tober, 1924, the name was changed to 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine and 
it was enlarged to forty-eight pages, its 
present size. 

The Magazine is supported by sub- 
scriptions from members at large, from 
members of branch associations, and 
from a substantial subsidy given by the 
Graduate School of Education of Har- 
vard University. Our readers will be 
interested to know something of the 
growth of the Magazine as shown in the 
following table: 


HISTORY OF THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


MAGAZINE 
Year Total Number of Subscriptions 
1923 603 
1924 734 
1925 772 
1926 957 
1927 1374 
1928 1789 
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These figures show that the subscri; 
tions to the Magazine have increased 
200% in the last six years and nearly 
100% in the last two years. 

What of the future. The vocationa! 
guidance movement has become inter 
national in its scope. One of the biggest 
problems before the association in 
America is how to extend adequately 
but conservatively its program in light 
of the experiences of the past. One of 
the main functions of the National 
Association is to integrate all of the 
factors influencing national and _ local 
guidance programs. The National Asso- 
ciation, inspite of its handicaps, has 
been very successful in accomplishing 
this purpose, but because of the neces- 
sary shifting of responsibility incident 
to change of officers and a lack of con- 
tinuity of effort year by year, much has 
been left undone. 

Schools, social agencies, and business 
organizations throughout the country 
are inaugurating guidance programs, 
conducting studies of occupations, un- 
dertaking guidance surveys and research 
without having the full benefit of the 
experiences of others in comparative sit 
uations. This is not because of a non- 
cooperative spirit on the part of those 
interested, but because of the fact that 
the material and information resulting 
from the experience of the past is not 
easily accessible. In the present situa- 
tion there is a tendency for each person 
or organization undertaking a new ac- 
tivity in the guidance field either to 
work out his own problem individually 
on the trial and error basis or to resort 
to the expensive and time consuming 
method of gathering personally from all 
parts of the country information perti- 
nent to the problem. This is not only 
a discouraging task from the standpoint 
of those initiating or expanding their 
guidance program, but expensive and at 
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times inconvenient on the part of those 
furnishing the information and material. 

Many of our nationally known de- 
partments and bureaus of guidance re- 
ceive a constant stream of letters cover- 
ing every state in the Union and most 
foreign countries asking for information 
and material to help them initiate or 
expand their guidance program. The 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance at Har- 
vard has gone to great expense in build- 
ing up a library of books and pamphlets 
second to none in the world. Other in- 
stitutions have done much along the 
same line. This is all excellent work 
and everybody appreciates what these 
agencies have done and what they are 
able to do in the future. 

The fact, however, that some of our 
larger institutions, a few local vocational 
guidance associations, and a limited 
number of faithful individuals in the 
movement are carrying the burden of 
the Magazine, gathering and dispensing 
information and material, and acting as 
general counselor to all the needy is no 
reason why the National Vocational 
Guidance Association should not under- 
take to carry its legitimate share of the 
task. 

We appreciate the value of individual 
pioneering in the development of any 
new enterprise. The time does come, 
however, when these isolated individual 
experiences should be brought together, 
correlated, evaluated, and made avail- 
able to those interested in similar prob- 
lems; and the past twenty years of the 
guidance movement has brought us to 
this point. The National Association 
should now look forward to the time 
when it can provide adequate means to 
bring together these numberless bits of 
valuable experience, interpret them in 


' the light of the whole movement, and put 


; 


{ 


them to work in the further development 
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of national and local guidance pro- 
grams. 

These things are not said in criticism 
of the past but in hope they will stim- 
ulate thought concerning the future of 
the movement. The National Conven- 
tion at Cleveland affords a good oppor- 
tunity to consider some of these prob- 
lems. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID. 
ANCE ASSOCIATION COMMITTEES 

The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to revise the Constitution of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion: 

Mr. J. C. Bentley, New York Y. M. 
C. A., in Charge of Activities, 
Chairman. 

Miss Harriet E. Towne, Bureau of 
Child Welfare, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Mr. Albert Fertsch, Gary Public 
Schools, Gary, Indiana. 

The members of the Cleveland com- 
mittee in charge of the local arrange- 
ments for the convention are: 

Miss Mary Schauffler, Department of 
Sociology, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Chairman. 

Mr. Mark Gordon, Pres. Northeastern 
Ohio Branch, N. V. G. A., in charge 
of outside contacts. 

Mr. H. A. Bathrick, Asst. Supt. in 
charge of Special Services, in charge 
of school contacts. 

Mr. George Whitman, Chief of Bu- 
reau, Attendance and Placement, 
assisting Mr. Bathrick with school 
contacts. 

Mr. J. A. Pierce, Asst. Chief of Bu- 
reau, Placement, in charge of hotel 
accommodations. 

Mr. H. L. Briggs, Directing Super- 
visor, Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education, in charge of registration 
and information. 

Mr. P. H. Powers, Principal, East 
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Technical High School, in charge 
of trips to industry. 

Miss Helen Beaumont, Counselor, 
Longwood High School, in charge 
of banquet and luncheons. 

Dr. Caswell Ellis, Director of Cleve- 
land College. 

The members of the 

Committee are: 

Miss Anne Davis, Director Vocational 
Guidance Bureau, Chicago Public 
Schools, Chairman. 

Miss Anna L. Burdick, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. 

Miss May Rogers Lane, Oswego, New 
York. 

The members of the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the question of 
affiliation with the N. E. A. are: 

Mr. Edward Rynearson, Director, 
Department of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Chairman. 

Dr. John M. Brewer, Director, Bu- 
reau of Vocational Guidance, Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education, 


Nominating 


Cambridge. 
Dr. Walter V. Bingham, Director 
Personnel Research Federation, 


New York. 

Mr. C. C. Robinson, National Coun- 
cil of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, New York. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM, NATIONAL 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Cleveland, Ohio—February 21, 22, 23, 1929 
GENERAL STATEMENT 

Local arrangements are being made 

by a committee of which Miss Mary 

Schauffler, of Western Reserve Univer- 


sity, is chairman. The headquarters of 


the Association are the Hotel Cleveland. 
All meetings will be at this hotel, except 
as any changes may be announced later. 
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Mr. J. A. Pierce of the Cleveland Public 
Schools is making arrangements with 
the hotels. 

The Committee on Occupational Stu 
dies is arranging an exhibit of materials 
in connection with the meetings. Mis: 
Clara Menger of the Cleveland Publi 
Schools has charge of this in coopera 
tion with Mr. Pierce. 

It has been the aim of the Progran 
Committee to leave an opportunity for 
special groups who may wish to get t 
gether for luncheon or dinner to do so 
Miss Helen Beaumont of Longwood 
High School, Cleveland, will be glad to 
assist any such groups in arranging 
places for luncheons or dinners. 

As the Personnel Research Federa 
tion, the Association of Appointments 
Secretaries, and other personnel groups 
are meeting simultaneously with our As- 
sociation, we have aimed to avoid dupli- 
cation of speakers and of subjects. 
There will be less attention than has 
usually been the case to problems of 
industrial personnel and to guidance at 
the college level. The other associations 
have kindly made most of their sessions 
open to our membership. It is assumed 
that our members will prefer to avail 
themselves of this privilege rather than 
to duplicate the content of their meet- 
ings. 

With a view to meeting in part the 
expenses of the conferen~e, it has been 
decided by the trustees to charge a nomi 
nal fee of $1.00 for attendance at the 
conference, waiving this, however, in 
the case of members of other associa 
tions and certain other groups, to whom 
guest cards will be issued. 


Thursday, February 21 


9:00 A. M. to 2:00 P. M. Registra- 
tion at Hotel Cleveland. Visits to 
selected schools and_ industries. 
The local committee is making very 
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interesting arrangements, provid- 
ing transportation through the 
courtesy of Mr. G. E. Whitman, 
Director, Bureau of Attendance and 
Placement, Cleveland Public 
Schools. They are planning trips 
so that members may be able to 
see guidance activities in certain 
schools and in some one industry. 
Arrangements will be made for 
luncheon to be served at schools or 
industrial plants. 


:30 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. General 


Meeting. Chairman: William M. 
Proctor, Stanford University, 
California. 

Greetings: R. G. Jones, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

“Phases of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Problem.” 

Counseling. Dr. Goodwin Wat- 
son, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Some Problems of Junior Place- 
ment, Clare Lewis, in charge of 
employment department, Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors, New 
York City. 

The Use of Occupational Studies 
in the Classroom and in the Per- 
sonal Interview. Florence E. 
Clark, Vocational Guidance De- 
partment, Chicago Public Schools. 
Scholarships. M. Edith Camp- 
bell, Director Vocation Bureau, 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Discussion. 


8:00 P. M. General Meeting. ‘“Vo- 


cational Guidance and Place- 
ment for the Handicapped.” 
Chairman, Louise Odencrantz, 
Director, Employment Center for 
the Handicapped, New York 
City. 

Guidance and Placement of the 
Handicapped. Tracy Copp, Fed- 





eral Board for Vocational Educa 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
“Placement of the Mentally De- 
fective and Emotionally Un- 
stable Dr. Emily Burr, 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 
New York City. 

Additional speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

Discussion. 


Friday, February 22 


9:30 A. M. to 12:00 M. Round 


Table Discussions. 

I. “Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment for the Handicapped.” 
Round Table. 

Chairman, Edward L. Bensen, 
Assistant Supervisor Civilian Re- 
habilitation Service, Ohio State 
Department of Education, 
“Employment of the Blind in 
Regular Industry.” Evelyn C. 
McKay, Research Agent, Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind. 
New York City. 

“Guidance of Children with 
Speech Defects.” Arthur Q. 
Baker, Counselor, John Adams 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Guidance and Placement of the 
deafened. Estelle E. Samuelson, 
New York League of Hard of 
Hearing, New York City. 

II. “Counseling.”” Round Table 
Chairman, Josephine Hintgen, 
Supervisor of Educational Guid 
ance, La Crosse Public Schools, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

The Technique of Counseling. 
Miles E. Hawk, Director Adult 
Education and Guidance, Akron 
Public Schools, Akron, Ohio. 

The Interview. Joan Watkins, 
Counselor, Latimer Junior High 
School, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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—*. Barbara Wright, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 

* Leona Buchwald, 
Supervisor of Vocational Guid- 
ance, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


III. “Scholarships.’’ Round Table. 


Chairman, Edith Everett, Asso- 
ciate Director White Williams 
Foundation, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
.* Esther Ladewick, 
Scholarship Association for Jew- 
ish Children, Chicago, Illinois. 
Discussion Leaders: Elisabeth 
Roomer, in charge of Scholar- 
ships, Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City. 
Mrs. Margaret Reynolds, 
Scholarship Advisor, Rochester, 
New York. 
Other Leaders to be announced. 


1:30 to 3:00 P. M. General Meeting. 


3:00 to 5:00 P. M 


I. 


“Research in Guidance.” Chair- 
man, ———————.* 

“What Principles Shall Guide our 
Research and Our Practice in 
Guidance.” Dr. Herbert A. 
Toops, Ohio State University. 


“Preliminary Results of the Penn- 


sylvania Study.” Dr. Ben Wood, 
Columbia University. 
Discussion. 
Round Table 
Discussions. 
Psychological Studies. Round 
Table. Chairman, Charles S 
Barry, University of Michigan. 
.* Dr. Burdette R. 

Buckingham, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 

.* Dr. L. J. O'Rourke, 
Director of Personnel Research, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
“Validating the Clinical Method 


III. ‘‘Placement.”’ 


in Vocational Guidance.” Dr 
Morris S. Viteles, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Use of Occupational Stud- 
ies. Round Table. Chairman 
Cleo Murtland, University of 
Michigan. 

Speaker to be announced 
Speaker to be announced. 
Occupational Information and 
Counseling in the Junior High 
School. Gladys M. Little, Coun- 
selor Cleveland Intermed School 
Detroit. 
“Visual Aids in Teaching Occu- 
pational Information.” May 
Rogers Lane. 
Round Table 
Chairman, John D. Stark, Man- 
ager, Public School Employment 
Service, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
“Placement — A Social Function 
—Its Possibilities and Limita- 
tions.” Mary F. Stone, Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau, Chicago 
Public Schools. 
——_——.* Edith Dugg Gwinn, 
Philadelphia Junior Employment 
Service, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

~*~ John L. Cobb, 
Rochester Athenaeum and Me- 
chanics Institute, Rochester New 
York. 


7:00 P. M. Annual Banquet. Pre 


siding, President Mary H. 5$ 
Hayes, Director, Vocational Ser- 

.* Dr. Elton Mayo, 
vice for Juniors, New York City 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Business. 

.* Whiting Williams, 
Industrial Consultant. 


Saturday, February 23 


9:30 A.M. Joint Meeting of Organ- 
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izations Interested in Personnel 
and Vocational Guidance. Chair- 
man, Colonel R. I. Rees, Assist- 
ant Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


. and II. “A Study of Careers of 


15,000 Business and Professional 
Women.” 
Dr. Margaret Elliott, Assistant 
Professor of Personnel Man- 
agement, University of Michi- 
gan. 
Dr. Grace Manson, Research 
Associate, School of Business 
Administration, University of 
Michigan. 


III. Subject and Speakers to be 


announced. 


IV. “The Possibility of Coordina- 


tion of Efforts of Organizations 
Interested in Personnel, Place- 
ment, and Vocational Guidance.”’ 
Discussed by Dean Francis F. 
Bradshaw, University of North 
Carolina. 


2:30 P. M. General Meeting. 


“The Place of Vocational Guid- 
ance in the Public Schools.” 
Chairman, to be announced. 

.* Randall J. Condon, 
Superintendent, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools. 

.* William M. David 
son, Superintendent, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 

.* Thomas E. Finni- 
gan, Eastman Teaching Films, 
Inc. 


6:00 P. M. Business Meeting at Din- 


ner. Presiding, Dr. Mary H. S. 
Hayes. 

1. Secretary’s Report — Emma 
Pritchard Cooley, New Orleans. 
2. Treasurer’s Report — Bertha 
Shepard, Boston. 


™m 
—_— 
™“ 


3. Report of Committee on Re- 
vision of the Constitution — 
Jerome C. Bentley, Y. M. C. A., 
New York. 

4. Report of Committee on Re- 
vision of the Principles — Doro- 
thea de Schweinitz, Philadelphia. 
5. Report of Committee on Se- 
curing Grant from a Foundation 
— Fred C. Smith, Boston. 

6. Report of Committee on Af- 
filiation with N. E. A. — Edward 
Rynearson, Pittsburgh 

7. Report of Legislative Com- 
mittee — Mary Stewart, Boston. 
8. Report of Publicity Commit- 
tee — Walter V. Bingham, New 
York. 

9. Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee — Anne Davis, Chicago 





*Topic to be announced. 


PROGRAM OF OCCUPATIONAL 
STUDIES SECTION OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Generali Statement. For the past 
few years this group in the association 
has given much attention to making oc 
cupational studies and research methods 
involved in this work. As the list of 
studies mounts, attention has been di- 
rected to two distinct needs if studies 
are to be used: one, that occupational 
information must be presented to meet 
the needs of pupils of differing levels; 
the other, that teachers, counselors, and 
others who share the work of guidance 
and counseling need help in using occu- 
pational information effectively. The 
contributions of this section to the 
Cleveland Convention will center upon 
the use to be made of studies. One 
speaker on the general program, Miss 
Florence Clark of Chicago, will give a 
paper on The Use of Occupational 
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Material in the Class Room and in the 
Personal Interview. 

The section meeting will deal with 
specific problems of the secondary, in- 
termediate, and vocational schools. 
There will be ample time for discussion 

Miss Clara Menger, Dean of Girls, 
Andrews Institute, Willoughby, Ohio, 
is preparing an exhibit of occupational 
studies and illustrative materials (slides, 
moving pictures, and charts). This is 
to be an important feature of this sec- 
tion’s contribution to the convention. A 
room has been set apart for this exhibit 
and for individual conferences. For 
these conferences leaders in the guidance 
movement will be scheduled for con- 
sultation with newcomers in the work 
who need advice and help in establish- 
ing their work. It is hoped that in this 
way the use of guidance methods as well 
as the use of studies may be materially 
increased. 

The question of the coordination of 
studies and standardization of occupa- 
tional information will be considered as 
committee work rather than as program 
material. A conference breakfast or 
luncheon of committee members and 
others interested in this question will 
be called by Mary Corre who will serve 
as chairman. Two outlines, one for 
studies for young pupils and one for 
older pupils will be presented and dis- 
cussed. It is hoped that some definite 
conclusions may be reached concerning 
this question which has been before the 
association for the past two years. 

Cleo Murtland, 
Chairman, Occupational Studies Section. 


Tentative Program for the Occupational 
Studies Section of the Cleveland 
Convention 

General Topic: The Use of Occupa- 
tional Studies in Individual and Group 
Instruction and Counseling. 


Chairman: Cleo Murtland, Associate 
professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Place and hour. To be announced. 

Counseling through School Subjects. 

Speaker to be announced. 

The Use of Occupational Information 

in Continuation and Vocational Schools. 

Speaker to be announced. 


Occupational Information and Counsel- 
ing in the Junior High. 
Miss Gladys Little, Assistant Princi- 
pal, Cleveland Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Visual Aids in Counseling and Occupa- 
tional Information Classes. 
May Rogers Lane, Oswego, New 
York. 


REVISION OF PRINCIPLES OF 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The committee on the revision of THE 
PRINCIPLES OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(Francis Bradshaw, Leona C. Buchwald, 
Mary H.S. Hayes, Ex-officio, and Doro- 
thea de Schweinitz, Chairman) submits 
the following statement for the consid- 
eration of the members of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. This 
revision was arrived at through corres- 
pondence and through an all-day meet- 
ing of the committee. It reflects the 
opinions of representative members oj 
the Association who have been good 
enough to send their suggestions to the 
Chairman of the committee. 

At the convention of the Association 
in Cleveland this restatement of the 
Principles will be acted upon. The com- 
mittee makes two requests of readers 
of the Magazine: 

1. Please bring your copy of the 
February Magazine to the convention 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
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Association, February 21-23, in Cleve- 
land. 

2. Send your comments on this re- 
vision not later than February 12 to 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, 424 South Car- 
lisle St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. In 
order that your suggestions may not be 
misunderstood it is requested that they 
take the form of re-statements or new 
statements with an indication of the 
Section and number to which they apply. 
The suggested revision is as follows:— 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
A Statement of Principles and Practice 
Submitted for Adoption by the 
National Vocational Guidance Assocta- 
tion, February 1929 


Vocational Guidance in some form is 
performed by almost every member of 
the community. Primarily the voca- 
tional counselor, college personnel officer 
and the personnel worker in industry, 
but also the teacher, educational admin- 
istrator, parent, and social, civic and 
religious worker find themselves engaged 
in vocational guidance activities. 

I. Definition of Terms 

1. The term “vocational” includes 
all gainful occupations, as listed in the 
United States Census of Occupations, 
and homemaking. 

2. Vocational guidance is the giving 
of information and advice, and the di- 
recting of experience with regard to 
choosing an occupation, preparing for it, 
entering it, and progressing in it. As pre- 
paration for an occupation involves de- 
cisions in the choice of studies, choice of 
curricula, and the choice of schools and 
colleges, it becomes evident that educa- 
tional guidance must be considered a 
part of vocational guidance. 


Il. The Need for Vocational Guidance 
1. Since work occupies one-half of 


the waking time of most individuals, it 
should represent the active expression 
of the whole personality. In view of 
this important function, careful study 
should be given to all of the problems 
involved in vocational activitity. 

2. In this country 44% of the chil- 
dren who enter the first grade leave 
school by the end of the eighth grade; 
about three-fifths of those who enter 
high schoo] leave before graduation. Not 
only these, but college graduates as well, 
go to work with little knowledge of the 
opportunities and of the problems of 
vocational life. The professions, busi- 
ness, and industry are constantly in- 
creasing in technicality, complexity, and 
specialization. Parents rarely know 
enough about the separate occupations 
in this highly organized situation to be 
able to advise their own children. Or- 
ganized vocational guidance must be 
provided to meet the needs of the mod- 
ern world. 

3. Proper vocational adjustment for 
each citizen, not only means individual 
happiness but avoids enormous social 
and economic waste. The importance of 
vocational guidance applies thus both 
to the individual and to the State 

4. Vocational guidance of some sort 
is inevitable. No one can avoid the need 
for making occupational 
Adequate guidance should be provided 
under supervision to offset the unwise 
and false guidance of untrustworthy ad- 


decisions. 


vertisements, suggestions, selfishness, 
ignorance and other prejudiced or un- 


reliable sources. 


III. Principles of Vocational Guidance 


In order that individuals may be as- 
sisted in the manner indicated in the 
above definition, there are three under- 
lying principles which govern all voca- 
tional guidance activities. 

1. No two individuals resemble each 
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other exactly in natural endowment or 
environmental conditions. In view of 
these individual differences, to grant 
equal opportunity to all is to accord 
separate treatment to each. Every effort 
must be made to know the individual, 
his understanding of work, his intelli- 
gence, his special abilities, health, ed- 
ucational achievement, work experience, 
temperament, character, interests, and 
the social and economic situation in his 
family. 

2. Through social evolution occupa- 
tions are becoming always more special- 
ized. The nature of the task, its educa- 
tional requirements, its demands on 
health, intelligence, special ability, tem- 
perament and character, the opportunity 
it offers for training and advancement, 
the remuneration, the working condi- 
tions and the importance of the occupa- 
tion and of the industry—all these must 
be accurately known. This information 
should be supplemented by a knowledge 
of the educational institutions of the 
community and of the type of training 
they offer. 

3. It is through this knowledge of 
the person and of the occupation that it 
is possible to assist the individual to 
make a choice at a given point of time. 
But the situation and the personality 
of an individual are subject to change 
and occupational conditions are dyna- 
mic rather than static. Hence vocational 
guidance must take account of these 
changes and offer a continuous service 
to the individual at each step of his 
development. 


IV. The Aims of Vocational Guidance 
Following these principles, it then 
becomes the purpose of vocational guid- 
ance to: 

1. Study the individual by means 
of all reliable tools available and assist 


him in receiving training suited to his 
ability and interest. 

2. Study the occupations and the 
training facilities of educational institu- 
tions by means of thorough research 
methods. 

3. Help adapt the schools to the 
needs of the pupils and the community, 
and to make sure that each pupil ob- 
tains the equality of opportunity which 
it is the aim of the public schools to 
provide. 

4. Give a knowledge of the common 

occupations and of the problems of the 
occupational world, so that pupils may 
be prepared for vocational as well as 
political citizenship. 
5. Help the worker to understand 
his relationships to workers in his own 
and other occupations and to society 
as a whole. 

6. Dignify all honest labor as a ser- 
vice to society, choice of such labor be- 
ing dependent on personal satisfaction, 
ability, remuneration and similar con- 
siderations. 

7. Cooperate with economists, phy- 
sicians, psychologists, employers, labor 
leaders, government officials, and all 
others who are concerned with such 
occupational problems as industrial de- 
pressions, irregular employment, indus- 
trial accident and disease, fatigue, wage 
theory, automatization of industry, all 
of which. complicate the choice of a 
vocation. 

8. Secure better cooperation be- 
tween the schools, colleges and social 
agencies on the one hand and the vari- 
ous industrial, commercial and profes- 
sional pursuits on the other hand. 

9. Discover means for providing 
scholarships through either public or 
private funds, so that economically 
handicapped children above the compul- 
sory school age, as well as college stu- 
dents, may be given opportunities for 
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further education in accord with their 
vocational plans. 

10. Investigate alluring short cuts to 
fortune, through short training courses, 
selling propositions, etc , as represented 
by current advertisements, and supplant 
fraudulent advice by trustworthy in- 
formation and frank discussion. 

11. Discourage and supplant any 
attempt to choose occupations by means 
of phrenology, physiognomy, or other 
unscientific hypotheses. 


V. Methods of Vocational Guidance 


A. 


— 


Specialized Activities. 

Individual Counseling. 
a. Counseling is primarily an in- 
dividual matter and is more apt to 
be successful when conducted on 
this basis. From a fund of know- 
ledge of educational and vocational 
opportunities, both locally and in 
the country at large, the counselor 
offers information, advice, and as- 
sistance to the individual, bearing 
in mind his particular interests, 
ability, and personal situation. 
This counsel should be a regular 
responsibility of all types of schools 
and colleges. 
b. Counselors should interview in- 
dividuals at regular intervals, par- 
ticularly at such critical times as 
one year before the school-leaving 
age, on promotion from one school 
to another, or from school to col- 
lege, and when changing courses, 
leaving school, or meeting the prob- 
lems connected with work. 
c. Frequent interviews should be 
had with parents, and with teach- 
ers and principals, regarding the 
plans and progress of the students. 
d. The counselor should be in 
close touch with the facilities pro- 
vided by the psychological clinic 





and by recreational, health and re- 
lief agencies outside the school. 
e. In the study of the individual 
the counselor makes use of cumu- 
lative records, special test reports, 
conferences with teachers, parents, 
and others familiar with the be- 
havior and environment of the stu- 
dent. 
f. Careful records should be kept 
for each individual in the care of 
the vocational counselor. Space 
should be provided for recording 
each interview and summarizing re- 
ports and interviews with other per- 
sons concerning the individual. 
g. For the assistance of problem 
children, physically or mentally 
handicapped persons, or those in a 
difficult social environment, the 
work of the counselor should be 
supplemented by a social case 
worker, usually called the visiting 
teacher. 
h. Counselors should not urge a 
choice of vocation to be made too 
early or too hurriedly. Such choice 
should be made only after the study 
of occupations and try-out experi- 
ence. It should be an educational 
process by progressive eliminations. 
Provision should be made for re- 
consideration and rechoice, even 
after the working period has begun. 
Care should be taken that the 
choice be made by the individual 
himself. 

Group Counseling. Giving Occu- 

pational Information. 
a. The study of the general and 
local occupations, vocational oppor- 
tunities and the problems of the 
occupational world, should be car- 
ried on in organized classes, for all 
students in junior and senior high 
schools, continuation schools, eve- 
ning schools, and colleges. It 
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should give the student an acquaint- 
ance with the school unit in which 
he is, with the forms of higher ed- 
ucation, the entire field of occupa- 
tions, and a method of studying 
occupations wherewith he can meet 
future vocational problems. Such 
classes should be given in appro- 
priate years, especially preliminary 
to times of choice of courses, en- 
trance upon a new school unit, and 
to decisions in regard to withdrawal 
from school (for example, before 
the pupil reaches the close of the 
cumpulsory school age). 

b. Teachers of classes in occupa- 
tions should be given time to keep 
informed on local occupational 
needs and opportunities and should 
be provided with material from 
other organizations doing research 
in the field of occupations. 

c. Those teaching the class in oc- 
cupations should study the educa- 
tional offerings of the community 
through its schools, museums, art 
galleries, libraries, etc., in order 
to enable children and adults to use 
these opportunities in preparation 
for a vocation or for further school 
or college training. 

d. Visits to factories and business 
establishments, and talks by repre- 
sentatives of various trades and 
professions should supplement the 
classroom discussions of occupa- 
tions and the training for them. 
e. Vocational conferences, special 
lectures, such as those organized by 
Ge t. im. € &, Fe W..G. A, 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs, and 
other social and civic organizations, 
are further means of giving occupa- 
tional information. 

f. Folders and pamphlets ad- 
dressed to young people and others 
faced with vocational choice can 





ws 


give detailed information about an 
occupation and the preparation it 
requires. 

Placement and Follow-Up. 
a. The choice of a position or a 
vocation should take into considera- 
tion the physical condition, educa- 
tional achievement, intelligence, 
special abilities, and interests of the 
young person and the corresponding 
requirements of the occupation and 
the opportunities it offers. 
b. Placement should come only 
after a careful and persistent effort 
has been made to keep the pupil in 
school, and whenever possible it 
should be in part-time work for a 
substantial period. 
c. Placement and employment 
supervision should be accompanied 
by advice regarding opportunity 
for supplementary study and pro- 
motion. Placement is regarded as 
one of the later steps in a complete 
program of vocational guidance. 
d. In the interests of employment 
supervision there should be con- 
stant investigation of all establish- 
ments employing persons under 21 
years of age. 
e. Adequate records should be 
kept for each person who uses the 
placement service, for employer’s 
requisitions, for the results of visits 
to firms, daily reports, and all in- 
formation which accumulates con- 
cerning occupational conditions. 
f. Vocational guidance workers 
should cooperate with personnel 
managers, labor organizations, em- 
ployers’ associations, cooperative 
societies, government and school 
officials, social and civic organiza- 
tions, and others interested in prob- 
lems of work. 
g. All the placement activities 
within a school system should be 
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under one administration or super- 
vision so that there may be a stand- 
ard common policy in dealing with 
the business world. 

h. School systems should under- 
take follow-up work and employ- 
ment supervision to extend through- 
out the time of the minority of the 
child and to be exercised in co- 
operation with the above-mentioned 
agencies. For several years after 
leaving school students should be 
encouraged to keep in touch with 
the vocational counselors of the 
school system to which they for- 
merly belonged. 

i. Non-commercial and _ public 
employment agencies for persons 
unler 21 years of age should be 
conducted in the closest possible 
relation with the public schools. 
For the purposes of standardization 
and coordination, private non-com- 
mercial agencies for aiding persons 
to secure employment, or to trans- 
fer them to more suitable positions, 
should work in close cooperation 
with this centralized placement au- 
thority. Commercial employment 
bureaus should be supervised by 
means of a licensing system until 
such time as public employment 
bureaus provide adequate service 
in all fields of work. 

Testing. 

Care should be taken to see that 
all tests of general intelligence, 
aptitudes, or achievements (where 
these are used other than for pur- 
poses of experimentation) should 
be chosen from those standardized 
by reliable and scientific procedure. 
The giving of tests should be in the 
hands of carefully trained people 
and the administration and super- 
vision of a testing program should 
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be the function of a trained and 
experienced psychologist. 
Occupational Studies. 
a. For the general purposes of vo- 
cational guidance, studies should 
be made both of separate occupa- 
tions and of certain industries as 
a whole, in the order of the com- 
munity need for these studies. 
b. Such studies should be made 
not only by visits to the places of 
employment, but by use of the 
literature on the subject and 
through assistance from employers’ 
associations, labor unions, profes- 
sional organizations, government 
departments, etc. 
c. Careful and uniform records 
should be kept of each visit and 
interview on forms provided for the 
purpose. 
d. Whenever possible the results 
of these studies should be printed 
in condensed form appropriate for 
the use of the students concerned 
Longer and more detailed reports 
should be made available for voca- 
tional counselors, placement work- 
ers and teachers of the class in 
occupations. 
Research. 
Research should be conducted on 
the degree of vocational success 
and happiness of the individual in 
relation to the reasons, measure- 
ments, and causes which led him to 
choose, or the counselor to advise 
the type of occupation in which he 
is engaged. This is an obligation 
that every vocational guidance 
counselor owes to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the work. 
Related Activities. 
Promotion by subject, classifica- 
tion by ability and the adoption of 
a varied program suited to individ- 
ual needs enable the pupil to re- 











main in school and to make the 
best use of his natural endowments, 
which will ultimately determine his 
vocational choice. 

The vocational motive can be de- 
veloped through every subject 
taught in the schools and colleges. 
The relation of these studies to oc- 
cupational life need not be empha- 
sized to the exclusion of the cul- 
tural values but the relative im- 
portance of different subjects to 
different vocations may be made 
considerably clearer by the dis- 
cussion of such simple facts as, for 
example, the importanee of a com- 
mand of English for the engineer, 
or the extent of the use of mathe- 
matics in such diverse occupations 
as carpentry, medicine, and econ- 
omics. 

Shop work in the junior high 
school, all forms of continuation 
and part-time education may aid in 
stimulating the vocational motive 
and, through these try-out experi- 
ences, in discovering interest and 
abilities. 

The cumulative school record 
which from year to year keeps an 
account of all school experiences, 
physical and mental tests, aca- 
demic standing, and of family sit- 
uation, shows more clearly than 
any other one instrument the de- 
velopment of the pupil in each re- 
spect and the direction which his 
occupational interests and ability 
will take. This record should be 
begun in the kindergarten and first 
grade and should follow the student 
through the senior high school and 
college. 

As vocational guidance and vo- 
cational education are linked to- 
gether in many minds, a statement 
of this relationship may clarify the 
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situation. The term “vocational 
(see Section I. Definition of Terms 
refers to any occupation, be 
medicine, law, carpentry or nursing 
Vocational guidance concerns itself 
therefore with pupils in the acad- 
emic courses in high school, or stu- 
dents of the liberal arts in college. 
as well as with the pupils in the 
trade and commercial courses which 
have become known as vocational! 
education. 

The provision for differentiated 
courses of study in the school sys- 
tem whereby a training suited to 
the abilities of different types of 
children may be given during the 
period of their school life is a neces- 
sary background for effective vo- 
cational guidance. 

Information about the school 
population, proportion of “drop- 
outs,” and other material gathered 
by bureaus of educational research, 
is of utmost importance to those 
planning a program of vocational 
guidance. 


VI. The Organization and Administration 


1. 


of Vocational Guidance 


A program for vocational guidance 
can best be conducted by a special 
bureau or department responsible 
directly to the superintendent of a 
public school or to the head of a 
private school, the president of a 
college or university. Such a de- 
partment might well cover all of 
the specialized activities listed under 
section V, Methods of Vocational 
Guidance. In some cities all of 
these individual services, including 
attendance work, employment certi- 
fication and visiting teaching, are 
combined under one head. In other 
cities not only these latter activities, 
but also psychological testing, cer- 
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tain phases of research, and so 
forth, are organized in separate 
bureaus. In such cases the voca- 
tional guidance department should 
have the staff services of these other 
bureaus in connection with certain 
problems, and in turn should offer 
the service of its staff members for 
the development of some of the work 
listed under Related Activities, Sec- 
tion V. As a minimum, however, 
the vocational guidance department 
should supervise all activities which 
come under the head of counseling, 
giving educational and occupational 
information, placement and follow- 
up, and occupational studies. 

The relationship between public and 
private schools, the colleges, social 
and civic agencies, should be so de- 
veloped that these institutions may 
offer a complete and continuous 
program of vocational guidance to 
those who are in school and to those 
who are no longer connected with 
any educational institution. For 
local problems this might be accom- 
plished through a Community Coun- 
cil on Vocational Guidance. For 
such problems as the cooperation 
between secondary schools and col- 
leges, joint committees of the appro- 
priate national associations can be 
organized. 

A Council on Vocational Guidance 
should include representatives of 
educational institutions and social 
organizations especially interested 
in the problem, representatives of 
employers and of labor, of state de- 
partments of labor, personnel work- 
ers, and other appropriate persons. 
The Council might break up into a 
number of advisory committees for 
purposes of assisting in the special 
divisions of the guidance program. 
Through the Council, the local 


Vocational Guidance Associations, 
and teachers organizations and in- 
stitutes, every effort should be made 
to secure the intelligent interest and 
cooperation of all teachers, educa- 
tional administrators, and others 
concerned with the vocational life 
of young and old in the community 


VII. The Equipment and Training of 


1. 


wn 


Vocational Guidance Workers 


Since the service of vocational guid- 
ance is of such growing importance 
and of such a specialized nature, it 
is evident that it should be given 
only by persons having the neces- 
sary personal qualities and special 
experience and training. 

The personal qualities of the voca 
tional counselor should include in- 
terest in people and an understand- 
ing of their problems, tact, patience, 
the spirit of service, together with 
a respect for scientific accuracy and 
an appreciation of research methods 
The counselor should have a good 
general education, including the 
study of economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, education and statistics. 
The counselor can profit by various 
forms of experience, such as public 
school teaching, social case work, 
personnel work or work in other 
capacities in industrial and commer- 
cial establishments, and work in a 
psychological clinic. 

The counselor should have special 
training for the work in a formal 
course or courses in vocational guid- 
ance of a college or university grade 
This course should include field 
work, namely supervised participa- 
tion in such activities as counseling, 
placement, occupational studies, 
visiting teaching, or other form of 
social case work, psychological test- 
ing, and so forth 
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The Outlook In the Field of 


Vocational Guidance 


Vill. 


An increasing number of public 
school systems in both large and 
small communities are establishing 
more or less formal systems of vo- 
cational guidance. 

Schools and colleges have extended 
the work of deans, vice-principals, 
and faculty advisors to include vo- 
cational guidance activities. Some 
colleges and universities have intro- 
duced a personnel department which 
carries on a large part, if not all, 
of a complete program of vocational 
guidance. 

Social, civic, and welfare organiza- 
tions, notably the Y. M. C. A., Y. 
W. C. A., National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs, have added some measure of 
vocational guidance service to their 
activities. 

The National Vocational Guidance 
Association and a growing number 
of branch associations are serving 
to stimulate interest in vocational 
guidance in particular communities 
and in the country at large. 

The establishment of training 
courses in vocational guidance in 
colleges and universities is evidence 
of the growing demand for trained 
counselors and workers. 

There is a demand not only for 
specialized training for vocational 
counselors but also for more gen- 
eralized vocational guidance courses 
for teachers and other workers with 
young people. 

Special studies in the problems of 
vocational guidance, conducted both 
in this country and in Europe, are 
providing more exact information 
for this whole field of work. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
SECTIONAL MEETING OF N. E. A. 

The discussion group for considering 
vocational guidance will meet Tuesday 
February 26 at 2:15 P. M. in connec- 
tion with the regular N. E. A. meeting 
The following is an outline of the pro 
gram: 

The Guidance Program as a Mean: 
to Articulation of the Unit of Amer- 
ican Education—John H. Bosshart, Su 
perintendent of Schools, South Orange, 
New Jersey, Chairman. 

The Effect of Guidance upon Articu- 
lation from Unit to Unit and within 
Units—R. D. Allen, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

The Effect of Guidance upon the Ar 
ticulation of the Organization—W. E 
Givens, Superintendent of Schools, Oak- 
land, California. 

The Effect of Guidance upon the Ar- 
ticulation of the Curriculum—E. N 
Ferriss, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 

The Effect of Guidance Upon Teacher 
Training for Better Articulation—C. E 
Cooper, Principal of the State Norma! 
School, Brockport, New York. 

Better Articulation through Guidance 
and Its Effect upon Morale and Scholar 
ship—Elizabeth E. Packer, Acting 
Principal, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. 





SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES TO 
CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


One and one-half fare for the round 
trip. Identification certificates furnished 
to members of the N. E. A. on request. 
Write Secretary J. W. Crabtree, N. E. A. 
Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington, D. C., or your 
state director, or your state secretary. 
If you neglect to get in advance your 
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identification certificate and purchase a 
round trip ticket, no adjustment of fare 
can be made after arrival at Cleveland 
Sale begins in Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory February 19, final re- 
turn limit March 6 


AN APPEAL FOR STUDY OF 
OCCUPATIONS MATERIAL 


The committee on Study of Occupa- 
tions is preparing an exhaustive exhibit 
of sample books, pamphlets, and other 
material dealing with the study of occu- 
pations. Anyone having such material 
will confer a great favor on the com- 
mittee and render a valuable service to 
the cause by sending the same to Clara 
Menger, Andrews Institute for Girls, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE INTELLI- 
GENCE QUOTIENT AND SCORES 
ON MECHANICAL TESTS WITH 
SUCCESS IN INDUSTRIAL 
SUBJECTS 
(Continued trom page 203) 
obtained from the Terman Group Test 
of Mental Ability, Form A, the mean 
of the T-scores on Test I and II of the 
Stenquist Mechanical-Aptitude Test, 
and the scores on the MacQuarrie Me- 
chanical-Ability Test were related to 
success in Smith-Hughes _ industrial 
classes as measured by the ranking of 
the shop teacher on a fivepoint scale. 


The correlations obtained for the entire 
group, including pupils from auto-me 
chanics, electric, mill-cabinet, machine 
shop, and forge shops, were .45 for the 
Stenquist test, .30 for the MacQuarrie 
test, and .22 for the intelligence quo 
tient. 

The subject groups were considered 
separately, disclosing a large contrast 
in the relationship of the measure for 
each of the subject groups 

The highest correlation for the elec- 
trical group was .58*.08, given by the 
intelligence quotient. The Stenquist 
test ranked highest in the machine-shop 
group with a correlation of .65*.09. 
The MacQuarrie test ranked highest in 
the mill-cabinet group, with a correlation 
of .63+.10. These findings indicate a 
difference in the requirements for suc- 
cess in the courses included in the study 
and a large variation in the accuracy 
of the three tests which have been con- 
sidered in measuring these abilities 


EXPLORATION BY WAY OF THE 
CORE CURRICULUM 


(Continued from page 207 
ploratory courses or whether they are 
subjects of the core curriculum, should 
have their exploratory possibilities de 
veloped. 
two ways, they must show the breadth 
of the field of that certain subject; and 
to discover within the pupil an interest 
or disinterest in that field based upon 
his knowledge of the potentiality of it 


They must be exploratory in 
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to non-members. Every teacher needs it. 
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) FIELD DEPARTMENT 





COUNSELORS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Counselor Association of South- 
ern California held its second teachers’ 
institute session on Dec. 20, 1928 in 
Los Angeles, Cal. This is the second 
year of this organization which came 
into being in June 1927. With the 
rapidly advancing interest in counselor 
work throughout California there arose 
the need for an organization which 
should perform a three-fold service: (1) 
establish a clearer definition of the coun- 
selor’s job; (2) assist to maintain pro- 
fessional standards among those parti- 
cipating in counselor work; (3) serve as 
a clearinghouse for the discussion of 
problems pertinent to counselor work. 

Admission to membership is based 
upon professional qualifications and only 
persons actively engaged in counselor 
work are admitted to active member- 
ship, an associate membership caring 
for those who do not qualify for active 
membership. One important function 
of this association is to permit effective 
and active cooperation between coun- 
selors of the various southern California 
communities so that personnel informa- 
tion need not be duplicated when a stu- 
dent transfers from one community to 
another. Quarterly meetings make pos- 
sible an interchange of ideas. A bit of 
good technique discovered in one school 
is spread to others, a standing commit- 
tee on Experimentation coordinates the 
try-out of new tests that the results may 
be more valuable and more wide-spread, 
etc. 

The results of the first year of this 
association indicate that the nucleus of a 


sound, professional endeavor of a high 
order has been established. 

Information regarding the activities 
of this organization will be gladly fur- 
nished to interested persons by the Pres 
Miss Mary I. Newby, 527 E. Washing- 
ton Street, Pasadena, Cal. or by the 
Chairman of Publicity, Miss Edythe K 
Bryant, 2750 N. El Molino Ave., Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CENTRAL NEW YORK 


At one of the regular meetings of the 
Vocational Guidance Association of Cen- 
tral New York Mr. George E. Hutcher- 
son of the New York State Department 
of Education gave a very impressive talk 
on the subject Why Better Guidance. 
A summary of this talk has been pre- 
pared and may be secured by writing to 
Mr. Raymond F. Kelly, Continuation 
School, Syracuse, New York. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING 


The sectional meetings of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association which had 
to deal with vocational guidance were 
very well attended at the Philadelphia 
Convention. It was somewhat unfortu- 
nate that the guidance meetings had to 
be held some distance away from the 
vocational education meetings, but in 
spite of this handicap some very good 
sessions were held. The first sectional 
meeting had to do with how organized 
guidance provisions are meeting the 
needs in the junior and senior high 
school and in the continuation and part- 
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time school. The second sectional meet- 
ing dealt with contributions of voca- 
tional guidance programs to individual 
preparation and adjustment. The third 
sectional meeting was concerned with 
evaluating the uses and limitations of 
existing vocational guidance techniques. 
It is hoped that we shall be able to pub- 
lish some of the material presented at 
these meetings in a later issue of the 
Magazine. 


NEW COURSE FOR ADVISERS OF 
WOMEN 


The Ohio State University, Columbus, 
is offering two courses, Psychological 
Problems of Deans of Women and 
Minor Problems of the Dean of Women, 
which should be of interest to deans of 
women in colleges and _ universities, 
deans of girls, vice-principals of high 
schools, and other counselors of girls. 
In these courses the following topics will 
be considered: scholastic and social 
orientation of students; giving advice on 
how to study and budgeting of time and 
money; assembling of vocational in- 
formation and giving of vocational ad- 
vice; use and interpretation of records 
of entrance examinations and scholar- 
ship for the dean’s office; and methods 
of consultation on the basis of such 
records. 


POSSIBLE SPEAKER 

Mr. C. C. Robinson, Vice-President of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, has been doing some excellent 
work in aiding local committees through- 
out the country. A special meeting was 
held in Des Moines, lowa, which was at- 
tended by nineteen people: three repre- 
senting colleges, eleven public schools, 
four Y. M. C. A., and one from the 
Church. Mr. Robinson also met a 
group in Denver, Colorado, at which 





about nine were present. He is the good 
messenger of the National Association 
and is making a point to carry to the 
field some of the messages from both 
local and national meetings. Mr. Robin 
son is the genial Business Secretary for 
the National Council, Y. M. C. A., and 
spends much of his time in the field 
working. Any local Vocational Guid- 
ance Association interested in having 
Mr. Robinson meet with them while in 
their vicinity should get in touch either 
with him at 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, or with the Editor of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine who wil! 
be glad to make appointments. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
KANSAS 


The Kansas State Teacher's Associa 
tion at its meeting in November had a 
section devoted to Vocational Guidance. 
Dr. Thomas Hopkins of the University 
of Colorado was the speaker at the 
luncheon, and in the afternoon the fol- 
lowing program was given: 

Theme: The Relation of Vocational 
Guidance to Education and Business. 

“A Business Man’s View of Vocational 
Guidance,” Harry L. Bossemeyer, 
Bossemeyer Decorating Company, 
Hutchinson. 

“Guidance in the College,’ Dean O. L. 
Troxel, Wichita University, Wichita 

“A New Test for Vocational Advisers,”’ 
P. P. Brainard, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, K. S. A. C., Manhattan.* 

“The Study of Occupations in Junior 
High School,” Miss Mary Louise 
Smith, Hutchinson. 

“The Value of Cumulative Records in 
the School,”’ Lowell R. Hoff, Director 
Vocational Guidance, Wichita 

Report and Recommendations of the 
Executive Committee of the Western 
Kansas Branch Association of the 














National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, presented by Leslie E. Eichel- 
berger, First Vice-president, Wichita. 


STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 


The United States Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Education, has just 
issued a very valuable little study by 
Walter J. Greenleaf concerning student 
loan funds. This study contains some 
material which is very pertinent to vo- 
cational counselors’ problems. It is na 
tion wide and gives a list of foundations 
offering aid to students, together with 
the procedure necessary to secure the 
loan. There are fourteen national or- 
ganizations offering to loan money to 
worthy students, and last year they 
loaned nearly four million dollars in 282 
colleges and universities. In addition 
to these there are seven denominational! 
loan funds available. Every vocational 
counselor and friend of youth should 
send to the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Bulletin No. 27691, 
November, 1928. The title of the bul- 
letin is Student Loan Funds. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
MONTHY MERGES 


Industrial Psychology Monthly, the 
magazine of manpower, which has been 
edited for industrial executives by Dr. 
Donald A. Laird since January 1926 
suspended publication in its present 
form with the issue of December 1928. 

It is understood that later in 1929 the 
title and editorial policies of the periodi- 
cal will reappear combined with a long 
established business magazine which 
has a circulation of more than 20,000 
copies monthly. 

During the three years of publication 
of Industrial Psychology Monthly the 
editorial treatment was directed toward 
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the upper strata of executives; the new 
combination is expected to direct its 
principal appeal to foremen and superin- 
tendents. The peak circulation of Jn 
dustrial Psychology Monthly was 1,300 
copies. 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO BRANCH 


The Northeastern Ohio Branch have 
been holding their meetings in industrial 
establishments throughout the past year. 
These meetings usually took the form of 
a dinner meeting and were attended by 
as many as ninety-eight members. The 
December meeting was held at the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Company building and 
was attended by ninety people, and the 
membership was announced at 108 
There were talks by two members of 
the Construction Department of the 
Company, and the meeting was followed 
by a trip through the new telephone 
building. Mr. William Caldwell of the 
West Technical High School is chairman 
of the program committee of this Asso- 
ciation. 

A TIMELY PROGRAM FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT 


Current interest in the Kellogg Trea- 
ties and the promotion of World Peace 
makes the subject of peace the appro- 
priate key-note of a High School Com- 
mencement Program. A list of Peace 
material suitable for graduation exer- 
cises is being prepared by the Education 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the Women’s International League. 

The material will include music, 
Scripture reading, poems, and subjects 
for essays and speeches. The list will 
be ready for distribution immediately 
after Christmas, and can be obtained by 
application to the Women’s Interna- 
tional League, 1525 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERSONAL ANALYSIS BUREAU OF 
CHICAGO 


Dr. Donald A. Laird, director of 
the Colgate Psychological Laboratory, 
has been appointed Chief of Scientific 
Staff of the Personal Analysis Bureau of 
Chicago. Dr. Edward G. Stoy, recently 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology, is 
Deputy Chief. Other members of the 
scientific staff are Dr. Edward K. Strong 
»f Stanford University, Dr. Forrest A. 
Kingsbury of the University of Chicago, 
and Dr. John L. Stenquist of the Balti- 
more public schools. The bureau pro- 
vides a personal psychological test serv- 
ice for business and professional men 
and women. No vocational guidance or 
employment testing work is undertaken 
the bureau referring requests for test 
service of this sort to individual psy- 
chologists. 


FRANCE FOUNDS NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


The establishment at the Sorbonne 
of the Jmstitut National d’Orientation 
Professionelle provides France with a 
national center for research and train- 
ing in vocational guidance. The an- 
nouncement of courses and staff, recent- 
ly received, states that the Institute is 
a center of instruction regarding all 
subjects related to psychology in its 
application to vocational selection and 
guidance. The institute also encourages 
research necessary to the development 
of scientific methods and to the control 
of their applications in employment, 
placement, and counseling. 

Courses of instruction are given by a 
distinguished faculty in Physiology, 
Pathology, Psychology, Child Study, 
Economics, Industrial Management, and 
Organization of Guidance: and facilities 
















































are provided for observation and prac 
tice in vocational counseling bureaus. 

MM. Fontégne, Laugier and Piéron 
are joint Directors of the Institute. M 
J. Fontégne is General Inspector of 
Technical Instruction, and Assistant 
Director of Instruction of the Seine; 
M.H. Laugier is Chief of Staff of the 
Sorbonne, and Director of the Labora- 
tory of Physiology applied to Mental 
Hygiene; and M. H. Piéron is Professor 
in the College of France and in the Psy- 
chological Institute of the University of 
Paris, and Director of the Psychological 
Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 

The officers of the Administrative 
Council are as follows: President, M 
Labbe; Vice-presidents, MM. Barrie 
Gaillard, Luc, and Sellier; General Se 
retary, M. Fontégne; Treasurer, M 
Qualid. 

Further information concerning this 
important development in vocational 
guidance may be secured from Mlle. M 
Lichtenberger, Secrétaire-archiviste, In- 
stitut National d‘Orientation Profession- 
nelle, Musée Pédagogique, 41 Rue Gay- 
Lussac, Paris. 


Junior high school guidance is inter- 
estingly worked out at the Augusta 
Lewis Troup Junior High School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, under the direction 
of Miss Marie McNamara. It was early 
found that while home-room guidance 
would function successfully for general 
orientation and educational guidance if 
carefully supervised by a head coun- 
selor, vocational guidance, on the other 
hand, needed separate classes. The fol 
lowing list of duties represents the work 
of Miss McNamara: 

1. Counselor for all pupils 

2. Planning and _ supervising the 

Home Room Guidance Work 
3. Planning the work in Occupations 


which is now taught in gerade 








Summer Sessions, 1925-8. 


Part I. 
Occupations. 


Part Il. 
Survey of Occupations. 


Census Studies 


INDUSTRY. 


Part III. 


VIlI—three periods per week 
for twenty weeks. 

4. Planning and directing the club 
activities. 

5. Director of Student Council and 
Safety Organizations and 

6. Taking charge of all withdrawals 
from school to go to work. 





Mr. L. A. Emerson, formerly Director 


of Essex County Boy’s Vocational 
School, Newark, New Jersey, has been 
chosen City Director of Vocational 


Guidance for New York City Y. M. 
C. A. Mr. Emerson comes to this new 
position with much experience in voca- 
tional education and guidance and this 
new type of work will be watched with 
much interest. 

Mr. Joseph V. Hanna of New York 
University has been doing some practi- 


MANUAL 


To Accompany *VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
Orr Press, Fes. 15 
By MAY ROGERS LANE, A. B., M. A. 
Formerly Research Secretary, White-Williams Foundation, Phila., Pa., and 


Supervisor of Occupational Research, Board of Education, Cleveland, O 
Instructor of Vocational Guidance, Oswego (N. 


THE MANUAL CONSISTS OF THREE PARTS 
Content and Materials of the Junior High School Course in 


Includes exposition of general survey of the entire field of occupations and of 
the vocational guidance point of view in teaching occupations. 
Lesson Plans on VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY for the General 


Prepared by counselors in training and illustrated by chart tables and outlines. 
of States and Cities for VOCATIONS IN 


Enables teachers to supplement general data with valuable local data about 
Agriculture, Mining and Mineral Industries, and Manufacturing. 
*Class room texts, VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY, three volumes, ready May 15 
MANUAL will be on display at Cleveland Convention, Feb. 20-23 
Cloth bound, $2.00, post paid 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 
BOX 1216B, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Y.) State Normal School, 





——— 


cal work in guidance at the West Side 
Y. M. C. A. and will work with Mr 
Emerson. 





Mr. William L. Hunter has published 
two series of shop tests through the 
Manual Arts Press. These are quite 
varied in nature, including identification 
of tools, “what plan to use,” trade 
names, scale reading, true-false test in 
facts about woodwork, reading tests for 
mechanical drawing, micrometer-read- 
ing test, electrical symbols, tools for ma 
chine shop, facts about parts for auto 
mechanics, and other such material. 
The second series includes board meas- 
ure, steel square, two tests on mechani- 
cal drawing, and material drawn from 
electricity, automechanics, printing, and 
English mathematics, arithmetic, and 
geometry as related to shop. 
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“ROSSROADS IN THE MIND OF 
MAN. Truman L. Kelley, Professor oi 
Education and Psychology at Stanford 
University. Stanford University Press, 
1928. $4.00. 


This study is an experimental attempt to 
ietermine the existence of independent men- 
tal traits present throughout life. The chief 
concern of Dr. Kelley is with the establish- 


ment of a technique for testing the agreement 


of any postulation of independent mental 
traits with observed facts. In his first chap- 
ter Dr. Kelley attempts to establish that a 
method of proving the independence of two 
xr more mental traits or capacities lies at 
the root of a comprehensive study of mental 
9rganization—he takes up the work of Spear 
man and Thorndike along that line. 

Dr. Kelley's book is a thoroughly scien- 
tific piece of work. Those of you who are 
interested in the real underlying principles of 
his conclusion and with the manner in 
which he reaches it can get much from this 
book. It is a book that should be studied 
rather than read. Mcl 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE TASK 
OF THE GENERAL CONTINUA 
rION SCHOOL. Franklin J. Keller, 
Principal of East Side Continuation 
School, N. Y. C. East Side Continuation 
School—Bulletin No. 2, 1928 


[he purpose of the Continuation School, 
state Dr. Keller, is to help the boy or girl 
ybtain a job, or to make the choice of the 
b. He very clearly relates how the East 
Side Continuation School is successfully 
arrying out a plan of Vocational Guidance 
It is an interesting piece of reading, and if 
vou really want to know how practical and 
helpful a Continuation School can be to a 
youngster—read this little booklet of Dr 
Keller's. McT 


WHAT MOTION PICTURES FOR 
CHILDREN? AND HOW TO HAVE 
THEM SHOWN IN YOUR COM- 
MUNITY. “Children,” Magazine for 
Parents, N. Y. C. 


This small booklet contains practical sug 
gestions for Parent-Teacher Associations 
Women’s Clubs and other organizations in 
terested in giving to children the best possi- 





ble motion picture entertainment, It takes 
only a few minutes to read this and for those 
who would e interested there is some worth 
while material. Mc 


A STUDY OF EXAMINATIONS IN 
GRADUATE COURSES IN EDUCA 
TION. John M. Brewer, Harvard Uni 
versity. (Reprinted from 
Record” ior October, 1928.) 


lucationai 


Dr. Brewer's article is based on a statis 
tical and critical survey of the course ex- 


amination given during the six years of the 
Graduate School ot Lducation of Harvard 
University (hroughout this article there 
are many tables figures which add to its 
interest and worth. Dr. Brewer concludes 


his article by saying that there is much need 
tor tuture study of the relationship which 
exists between the final examination and the 
several other measures of ability (which he 
takes up in this article), and that he hope 


in the tuture present a paper on statis 


tical material bearing on the problem: viz 
correlation coefficients among the severa 
agencies of measurement M 


HOW TO ADOPT A CHILD. Fran 
Lockridge. “Children,” Magazin 
Parents, N. Y. C., 1928. 25c. 


In this little pamphlet there is a wealth oi 
material for anyone who is not only thinking 
of adopting a child, but who is at all inter 
ested in the scientific procedure of adopting 
children today. Any question that may have 
entered your head about adopting a child will 
be answered here. In addition to taking up 
the necessary questions, there is at the back 
of this pamphlet a list of places in each state 


where one may apply for a foster child 
Mc 
THE PROBLEM CHILD AT HOMI 
By Mary Buell Sayles The Commor 
wealth Fund Division of Publication 


New York City 


This book is a treatment of parent-child 
relationships. It is based particularly upon a 
study of two hundred clinical case records 
derived from clinic centers in six of the 
larger American cities. Twelve detailed case 
narratives are included in this work to sup 
plement its systematic expositi f ti 
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wholesome satisiactions which parents and 
children should seek in each other and to aid 
in controverting some of the alleged mis- 
taken ideas of parents regarding child na 
ture. 

This work is clear and readable, not 
crowding principles upon the reader's mind 
but offering itundamental, comprehensive 
principles in not too didactic style. Many 
of the implications of the more recent ps) 
chology are given, temperately and convince 
ingly, with sense oi balance. Parents may 
the more easily see, tor example, the con 
fusing, devitalizing results of fear in chil 
dren [hey may see how their own early, 
now repressed anger, at harsh treatment sut- 
fered by them at the hands of elders may find 
unconscious, delayed outlet in over-severity 
toward their children, this over-severity oiten 
being cloaked by a self-righteous, rational- 
ized sense of duty and virtue. Parents may 
see their tendency to live out in their children 
their own thwarted ideals. 

Principles are not too exhaustively ex- 
plained. Case narratives are not over-de 
tailed. The author intends to be suggestive, 
and her calm attitude will allow the reader to 
differ on any principle or interpretation. 

Vocational Information, A Bibliography 
for College and High School Students, pre- 
pared by The Committee on Vocational 
Counsel and Placement, University of Michi- 


gan, W. E. Parker, Executive Secretary, 
D. H. Moyer, Research Assistant, Com- 
pilers; Vocational Series, Number One, 


Single Copies, Fifty Cents. 

This bibliography, which is designed to be 
used not only at the University, but in ad- 
vanced classes in Michigan high schools as 
well, covers something like 100 callings 
Naturally enough the common industrial and 
commercial occupations are not emphasized 
and particular attention is given to commer- 
cial and professional occupations. 

The plan of the book is to list the occu- 
pations treated alphabetically and to include 
under each a number of common references 
(restricted to books) in two columns, first 
the name of the author with the Library 
of Congress number and notations about the 
Library of the University of Michigan, and 
in the second column the title, publisher, 
date, and page reference applicable to the 
occupation under consideration. <A_ short 
note also is given evaluating the reference, 
but for a restricted group of more important 
books these notes are placed at the back of 
the pamphlet. Doubtless this last plan has 
advantages in saving space, but necessarily 
the general notations cannot be very defi- 
nitely descriptive of the value of each of 
these books for the particular callings. 

So far as one can judge, the book refer- 
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ences are well selected. Strangely enoug 
the bibliography on Vocational Educatior 
and Vocational Guidance fails to include 
Myers’ recent book, proving once more thx 
proverb about a prophet in his own country 





Neport Cambridge Congress 1928, Sectii 

International Association for the Stud 
and Improvement of Human Relations an 
Conditions in Industry. This is a report 
the Congress held in Cambridge, England 
and is printed chiefly in English, but with 
some articles in German and French. Thx 
contributions from the United States ot 
America are as follows: Scientific Manage 
ment by H. S. Person, Ph.D., Taylor Soci- 
ety, New York; Industrial Psychology by 
W. V. Bingham, Ph.D., Personnel Researci 
Federation, New York; Education and 
dustry by C. R. Mann, Ph.D., America: 
Council on Education, Washington; Person 
nel Administration by W. J. Donald, Ph.D 
and Edith King Donald, American Manage- 
ment Association, New York; Labor Move 
ment by Florence C. Thorne, American Fed 
eration of Labor, Washington; Social ana 
Economic Background by Glenn A. Bowers 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., New 
York. These reports are preceded by ar 
interesting summary of ten pages composex 
by Lillian M. Gilbreth, Ph.D., Mary Van- 
Kleeck, and Glenn A. Bowers. This sum 
mary describes the chief aims and methods 
used in industrial relations in the Unite« 
States of America and we quote the follow 
ing paragraphs: 
“I. The Worker and His Work. 

Discover and present in concise form th: 
requirements of the job. 

Evaluate, insofar as possible, special abil: 
ties of the worker. 

Develop training facilities appropriate 
the job. 

Conserve the workers’ energy throug! 
finding the easiest and most natural ways of 
doing the work, thus reducing fatigue. 

Increase the quality and quantity of out 
put. 

Provide fullest opportunity for growt) 
individual expression, initiative and advance 
ment of the individual in proportion to his 
ability. 

Encourage workers’ participation in im- 
provement of methods and conditions of 
work and in the elimination of waste. 

Compensate the individual in proportion t 
his special ability and contribution wherever 
practicable. 

“II. The Worker and His Immediate Super- 

T4Esor. 

Provide clear and definite instructions in 
work assignments. 

Make the immediate supervisor a skilful 
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understanding helper o 


reasonableness of work re 


the determination ot! 


Assure the 
quirements through 
a proper day's work. 

Set up safeguards against the 
powers of supervisor over individual. 

Develop and maintain the workers’ appre 
ciation of his share in responsibility for th 
product. 
Il. The 

Provide equality ot 
discrimination 


misuse Ol 


MWeorker and His Fellow Workers 
opportunity and re 


individuals 


Move vetween 
Develop an esprit de corps which will 
larmonize competing interests real oF 


imaginary, tor the attainment of the common 
goal, 

Preserve freedom of association of work- 
ers for the advancement and protection ot 
special group interests. 

Devise and preserve a wage plan which is 
equitable as beween workers. 

“IV. Managers and Workers 

Share responsibility for the development 
of sound policies of administration. 

Facilitate the association of workers for 
joint dealings with management through a 
predetermined orderly procedure 

Provide regularity of employment 

Pay the highest practicable wage con 
sistent with enduring operation under exist 
ing competitive conditions, 

“V. Owners, Managers, and Workers. 

Develop clear understanding of functions, 
rights, and responsibilities of these overlap 
ping groups. 

Devise and maintain an orderly procedure 
for harmonizing the interests of each group 

Seek an equitable distribution of rewards 
among workers, management, and capital. 

Yield earnings ior employees which will 
permit a rising standard of living and the 
accumulation of adequate reserves for in 
capacity in old age. 

“VI. The Entire Circle of Contacts. 

Combine in each producing unit the efforts 
of all persons associated with it for efficient 
output in quality and quantity. 

Discover by methods of science how the 
requirements of industry and the capacities 
of men may be adjusted. 

Coordinate the needs of industry and soci 
ety through training and education. 

Conduct the industrial enterprise that it 
may best serve the sotiety of which it is a 
part.” 

Reports are then given from each of the 
following countries: Belgium, Denmark, 
Germany, Spain, Finland, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, Austria, Poland, Rou- 
mania, Switzerland, Sweden, with some addi- 
tional notes from Czechoslovakia and India. 
The whole report forms an interestirg sur- 


vey ol present ideals in ciety 
ranging trom the primitive to the m 
complex. It describes problems related to the 
initial introduction o1 western methods o! 
manuiacture into oriental 

with the unified ideals in 
labor and capital seem to find 
In agreement on tundamental 
more than ever before 


Capilalislic 


dern and 


together 


where 


society 
America 
themselves 


proposition 


Education of 


Vocational umor Colles 
Vernon Bennett, Warwick and 


Urade by G 


York, Inc., should be of great interest par 
ticularly to vocational counselors bx 
concentrates its attention upon thn ccupa 


tions midway between high school and um 
versity. The following occupations were s¢ 


lected by 205 educators as belonging more 
specifically to the jumior college level: ac 

countant, assayer, auto salesman, bank teller, 
bookkeeper, buyer-shipper, cate manager, 
chiropractor, commercial artist, contractor 

building, dairy farmer, detective, draitsman, 
hotel keeper, insurance salesman terior 
decorator, landscape gardner, large-scale 
tarmer, linotypist, news reporter, nursery- 


man, optometrist, photographer, printer, radio 
operator, railroad station agent, railroad 
mail clerk, stockraiser, storekeeper, sur 
veyor, traveling salesman, veterinarian, x-ray 
operator, watchmaker 
Professor Bennett has not discussed in de 

tail the whole controversy raised by Pri 

fessor Palmer in the “Atlantic Monthly” and 
by other educators in wl 
ot liberal education fear the “encroachme: 


of the vocational” through the development 


of junior colleges. He has rather assumed 
that education must have diverse manilesta 
tions and that many people wl in pursue 
their liberal education all through high school 
can, must, and should at that point begun 
occupational training 

Part I of the book determines the field and 


estimates the number of 
quired in each of the 


new 


occupation 


discusses the various opportunities now ex 
isting for training in the above occupatior 


and describes the 
organizations 


various torm I LOT 


college There is a very il 





teresting discussion of the relatior t all 
this to the Federal Aid Program 

The purposes and accomplishments o1 the 
National Junior Personnel Service are dé 


scribed in a little pamphlet entitled “A Unique 
Response to a National Need.” A 
this may be secured by writing to Mr. Dor 
H. Taylor, Assistant Director, National 
Junior Personnel Service, 32 Waverly Place, 


New York City 


copy oO! 


Two pamphlets from state departments i 
Nebraska are of current interest. “University 
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Extension News” tor October 3, 1928, has 
published a preliminary report ot the com- 
mittee on vocational guidance. This report 
surveys the various possibilities in vocational 
guidance classes, counseling, try-out work, 
preparation, and testing, and contains inter- 
esting recommendations. The other pam 
phlet, Vocational Education, “The Choice of 
a Lite Work,” Bulletin No. 16 of the State 
Board tor Vocational Education, contains a 
report on vocational preferences expressed 
by some 38,000 high-school students through- 
out the state. Similar preferences were ex- 
pressed in 1924 by about 26,000 students. In 
parallel columns the results for 1924 and 
1928 are given. The significant changes very 
naturally relate to aviation, radio, and other 
widely advertised occupations 





The London Times Educational Supple- 
ment for November 17, 1928, contains as the 
leading article an excellent report of an eigh 
teenth-century handbook, entitled, “A gen- 
eral Description of all Trades digested in 
Alphabetical Order by which Parents, Guar- 
dians, and Trustees may, with greater Ease 
and Certainty, make choice of Trades agree- 
able to the Capacity, Education, Inclination, 
Strength and Fortune of the Youth under 
their care.” It was printed in 1747, the same 
year in which the prints of pictures by Ho- 
garth, “The Idle ‘Prentice’ and “The In- 
dustrious ’Prentice,”’ were published by act 
of Parliament. There are two copies of the 
book in London, in the Guildhall and the 
Goldsmiths’ Library, but not in the British 
Museum. The review given in the London 
limes is quite full and very interesting. 





The Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration of Harvard University, which is 
building up a historical library on business, 
obtained a book which it has just given to 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. It is 
entitled The Panorama of Professions and 
Trades, or Every Man’s Book, by Edward 
Hazen, Embellished with Eighty-Two En- 
gravings; Philadelphia: Published by Uriah 
Hunt, 1836. It is probable that there are 
other copies of this book in America. Some 
eighty or ninety common occupations are 
described, professional, agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial. The author's intro 
duction is very interesting, and, although he 
does not use the phrase vocational guidance, 
he comes close to the idea. He states that 
such a book should be studied in schools and 
in homes. Some difficulties with and ob- 
jections to parents interesting themselves in 
the future of their children are handled in 
this treatment. A quotation from the work 
of the “nailer” is worth giving: “Workmen 
by practice acquire surprising dispatch in this 
business; and this circumstance has pre- 


vented the general introduction of the ma 
chines which have been invented for making 
nails of this description.” The book is a 
companied with questions at the end of th 
volume, but these are wholly upon the sut 
ject matter of the text. 

The Bureau of Vocational Guidance al 
has a copy of Vocophy: A System Enabliy 
a Person to Name the Calling or Vocation 
One Is Best Suited to Follow, by Lysand 
Salmon Richards, published in 1881. Ric! 
ards believed that by means of some of 
“sciences,” including (but not relying t 
heavily upon) phrenology, an expert cou 
selor could select the right occupation for 
young person. 

Three books published by the Common 
wealth Fund, Division of Publications, 578 
Madison Avenue, New York City, are Lhree 
Problem Children, The Problem Child in 
School, and The Problem Child at Hom 
The first book is composed of three case 
studies, giving detailed life history and prob 
lem history of three children. The Problem 
Child at Home is a study of relationships 
between parents and children. There ar: 
four chapters on mistaken ideas which influ- 
ence parents, the one on “Ideas Regarding 
Heredity” being a classic which it would be 
well if all teachers could read and seriously 
consider. The book also contains six in 
troductory chapters containing specifications 
of the needs of the children and the bases 
of common problems and misunderstandings 
The latter part of the book contains twelve 
narratives of ten to fifteen pages each on 
typical cue problems. The Problem Child 
in School composed almost wholly of a 
series of prov:ems classified under parental 
attitudes, feelings of inferiority, divers 
issues, questions of honesty, and sex prob 
lems. There is a concluding chapter by Mr 
Nudd on the purpose and scope of visiting 
teacher work. 

A Study of the Causes of Scholastic De- 
ficiencies in Engineering by the Individual 
Case Method is the title of a University oi 
Iowa Study in Education by Oliver Arthur 
Ohmann. The author used a battery of tests 
and personal interviews and worked out a 
code of various factors relating to causes of 
failure which he applied to individual cases 
His assessment of causes results in the fol 
lowing descending frequency of causes : moti- 
vation, intelligence, emotional factors, educa- 
tional factors, environmental factors, study 
habits, physical factors. He concludes, 
“There is a definite need for the establish- 
ment of a guidance clinic in the university, 
where the students may come voluntarily for 
expert diagnosis and advice concerning their 
personal, educational, social, and vocational 
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This is especially imperative in 


problems 
the professional college, where elimination 
must necessarily be general under the pres- 
ent system of selection and placement oi 


freshmen.” The author iollows this with 
several other interesting conclusions in which 
he shows the universality of difficulties, the 
need for interviews, and the fact that many 
students are unable to diagnose their own 
difficulties, or even if they can, are unable to 
tell what to do. 

‘The Clothing Industry in Cleveland,” Oc- 
cupational Information Series No. 2, is the 
latest and one of the best of the various 
studies in occupational research. It contains 
about 150 pages and is thoroughly and sci- 
entifically done. We do not know the actual 
cost of making such a study, but it must be 
considerable and we wonder just how the 
school system is to make adequate use of 
the funds invested. It is quite clear that 
copies of the pamphlet may be used in class- 
room work, but there are no exercises pro- 
vided, no directions for teachers for class- 
room work, and the language is rather diffi- 
cult for children below the middle of the 
high school. However, as a model of sci- 
entific survey it is one of the best publica 
tions of this kind. 





Guidance for Youth, a textbook by Frank 
G. Davis and B. Carnall Davis, Ginn and 
Company, 1928, is designed evidently for 
classes in occupations in the junior high 
school. It begins with some interesting ma- 
terial about educational guidance but is 
chiefly devoted to discussion of the charac- 
teristics of a number of occupations, follow- 
ing the usual classifications. The book is 
wholly without exercises and therefore puts 
upon the teacher the task of assigning out- 
side work. 

The Department of Commerce issued in 
September, 1928, a “List of Publications of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce” and this 
contains a list of the depository libraries to- 
gether with a description of the various pub 
lications. Another service carried on by the 
Department of Commerce is the mimeo- 
graphed booklet entitled “Domestic Com- 
merce.” This is issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and con- 
tains much of interest to the vocational 
~uidance people. However, in view of the 
fact that “we pay the bills” these things 
should not be ordered unless they are to per- 
form a real service. The last named bulletin, 
under date of December 31, 1928, published 
an interesting statistical description of retail 
trade in fruit and vegetable, confectionery, 
ice cream and soft drinks, and cigar and 
tobacco stores based on figures from nine 


cities. From this table it is interesting to see 
that irom the fruit and vegetable stores a 
large number; namely 35%, do a business o1 
less than $5,000 a year. Those doing business 
irom $10,000 to $25,000 contain 33% of all 
the employees, but pay only 314%2% oi the 
salaries and wages The next highest an- 
nual business of $25,000 to $50,000 contains 
23.9% oi all employees, but pays 26.6% 
the salaries and wages 


[wo textbooks relating to vocational guid 
ance were published recently by Ginn and 
Company—Howard ( Hill’s Vocational 
Civics and Turkington, Mugan, and Pritch 
ard’s Lessons in Citisenship. Mr. Hill di 
vides his work into two parts: Part One, 
“Industry and Business,” and Part Two, 
“Occupations.” The book is not concerned 
with educational guidance. There is a good 
discussion of problems in working together, 
and the book 1s well provided with pictures. 
Lessons in Citizenship is wider in scope than 
Mr. Hill’s book, including material on health, 
family life, schools, and recreation. Miss 
Turkington is the well-known author of My 
Country and in the present book has pre- 
pared a wealth of interesting material touch 
ing upon most of the aims of education. The 
material is much more diverse and concrete 
than is usual in many civics books, and there 
are many pictures, diagrams, and illustra- 
tions. Both books are intended to supply the 
need for those schools which have a com 
bination class for civics and occupati 

The New Orleans Department of Voca- 
tional Guidamce has just issued three very 
interesting pamphlets on the study of occu 
pations. One is entitled “The Cigar Maker 
in New Orleans,” another “The Printer in 
New Orleans,” and the other “The Colored 
Printer in New Orleans.” These little mono 
graphs are very interesting and complete and 
are typical of the kind of research work 
that is being done in New Orleans 

Miss Emma Pritchard Cooley, Director 
of Vocational Guidance, New Orleans Pub- 
lic Schools, has just gotten out a very com- 
plete and interesting “Vocational Guidance 
News Letter” for the public schools in her 
city. This “News Letter” is full of interest 
ing information about their guidance pro 
gram for the past, present, and future. Those 
interested in finding out more definitely about 
the New Orleans program would do well to 
write to Miss Cooley and ask for a mimeo 
graphed copy of the “News Letter.” 

A Study of Rehabilitated Persons was 
issued in June, 1920, by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. This book con 
tains a brief statement of the processes of 
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rehabilitation, with the forms used, and gives 
figures and facts concerning the various kinds 
ol training and retraining given by the states 
in cooperation with the Board, with the 
length of training and cost. It is significant 
that the remarkable work done by the re- 
habilitation division costs only about $150 
per person on the average. 

The Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C., has collected figures on the 
lite ot a retail business. It appears that the 
wholesale grocery business is about as stable 
as any, lasting on the average about 11 years. 
The average for the retail hardware busi 
ness is 7.9 years; retail groceries, 7.1 years ; 
and retail clothing, 6.4. Manutacturing busi- 
nesses have about the same range, with flour 
mills at the top, 10.7 years; and automobiles 
and creamery goods at the bottom, 5 years 
There is evident need in the guidance oi 
children for material of this sort and many 
other sorts relating to the question: Shall 
I own a business of my own, or shall I work 
for others: 

“Pioneering in Adult Education” is a 
pamphlet issued by the American School of 
Chicago. The pamphlet describes the plan oi 
this correspondence school which is chartered 
as a non-profit organization with no stock 
holders and no profits. This school is mak- 
ing an effort to apply vocational guidance to 
correspondence school instruction and to 
refuse registration of those unfitted for the 
work. It makes a guarantee of a position 
and increased pay to those who succeed in 
the work. 





The government issues now a weekly list 
of “Selected United States Publications.” 
This list is published by the Superintendent of 
Documents at the United States Government 
Printing Office and, of course, includes the 
more significant things published by the 
different departments. 





“The Retailer and the Consumer in New 
England” published by the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, is an excellent description of 
consumer buying habits. Something like 75% 
of the grocery purchases are now made in 
chain stores and the reasons for this prefer- 
ence are well set forth in this bulletin. Simi 
lar bulletins are published for other re- 
gions of the country. 





“Effectiveness of Vocational Education in 
Agriculture,” Agricultural Series No. 13, 
Bulletin No. 82, Federal Board of Voca- 
tional Education, Washington, D. C., is an 
interesting follow-up study of the value of 
vocational education. In brief, the conclu- 
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sion of this study 1s that a large proportion 
of boys trained for agriculture enter that 
work and persist in it. The figures are based 
on samples taken from a number of states 





The Joliet Township High School has or 
ganized a Personnel Department to take care 
of educational and vocational guidance of 
their five thousand students. A description 
of this work may be found in the December 
“Bulletin” issued by the High School and 
those interested in personnel departments in 
this type of vocational school should writ 
ior a copy of this “Bulletin.” 

The Third Report of the Commission on 
Medical Education, dated October, 1928 (215 
Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut ) 
describes pre-medical education and othe: 
topics related to medical education. 

“Classification and Compensation Plans,” a 
pamphlet published jointly by the Civil Sery 
ice Assembly of the United States and 
Canada and the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration (Mills Building, Washing 
ton, D. C.), is a technical discussion of civil 
service classification. $2.00. 





In Proceedings of the Twenty-Fourth An- 
nual Meeting of the National Child Labor 
Commiliee (215 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City) among several important papers Dr 
Alice Hamilton discusses “Industry and the 
Youthful Worker” and Dr. John A. Lapp 
“Child Labor and Child Opportunity.” 

The public-school system of La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, has issued a report which con 
tains several pages devoted to vocational 
guidance and describing the city system of 
guidance. 





The Department of Personnel Study and 
Bureau of Appointments of Yale University 
in the latest report describes the work of the 
new Department of Personnel Study, with 
particular attention to statistics related to 
student work. 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has issued a twenty-page pamphlet, 
“What Are You Going to Do?” This is a 
brief survey of some of the vocations open 
to college women. 


The Case Study Method. Further ex 
perimentation with the case method at Har- 
vard, as a plan for teaching vocational 
guidance, has led to marked improvement 
in the case reports. The Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance will be glad to send to 
teachers of counselors the latest sheet of 
directions for constructing case reports, 
with a sample report. 
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Some Important Recent Books 
Written at Harvard University 


THE ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 
By President Henry J. Doermann, Univer 
sity of Toledo 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1926 
GUIDANCE FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 
By Dr. Mablle B. Blake, Personne! Director, 
Smith College 
D. Appleton and Company, 1926 
THE ba a ghd en —_— OF 
COLLEGE STUDE 
By Dr. Lewis A. a 
Harvard University Press, 1926 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By Frederick J Allen, Late 
Associate, Bureau of Vocationa 
Harvard University 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1927 
PRACTICE IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By Frederick J Allen, Late Research 


Re st arch 
Guidance, 


Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University 
McGraw-Hill Book Compar 1927 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR THE CLASS 
IN OCCUPATIONS 
By Mildred E. Lincoln 
Ginn and Company 
CASE STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By John M. Brewer and others 


Ginn and Company, 26 





THE LAW 
AS A VOCATION 


By Frepertck J. ALLEN 


Late Research Associate of the 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, | 
Harvard University, and Editor 

of the Vocational Guidance Maga 

sine 


Introduction by 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft 
A critical study of opportunities, 
responsibilities, and rewards in the 
profession of the law. A _ discussion 


for those who are attempting to choose 
a career, and for vocational advisers 


° 


33 pages. Cloth, $1.00 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Rotating Plan for the Study of 
Occupations 


By JosepHINE BoyLe and JoHN H. Savi 


A practical working plan for the class in 


occupations that creates situations in 


which students have opportunities to develop desirable attitudes as well as to study 


occupations. 


Contains definite plans that call forth the student’s best effort, and, at the same 
time, relieve the teacher of much of the burden of planning 


A plan for the preparation of oral reports by committees; 


A plan for the preparation of written reports by individuals; 


An annotated bibliography of explanatory sources, biographies, 
stories, pamphlets, and trade journals. 


Ser 


Provides for individual differences and fits in with a program oi directed stu 


PRICE 


CENT$ 


Address: JOHN H. SAUL 


820 Euclid Avenue 





Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Harvard Summer School 


Send in a postcard for full announcement, 
when ready. 

The basic course in vocational guidance. 
By Dr. Franklin J. Keller. 
Educational and Vocational Counseling, 
and the Administration of Vocational 

Guidance. By Dr. Richard D. Allen. 

. Psychology and Vocational Adjustment 
and Testing Vocational Aptitudes. By Dr. 
Walter V. Bingham 
A double course in which the student 
may enroll for half of the work, or for all. 

The second part will consist of laboratory 

work and Dr. Bingham will have the as- 
sistance of Dr. Slocombe who has been 

carrying on testing work for the Boston 

Elevated Company, and Mr _ Johnson 

O’Connor, Psychologist of the General 
Electric Company. 

4. Occupa Information and Labor Prob- 
lems. By Dr. Franklin J. Keller. 

5S. A course outlining the problem and 
method of Guidance in all the main fields 
of life activity. By Professor John M. 
Brewer. 

A seminary course, for advanced students 
working on individual problems. By Pro- 
fessor John M. Brewer. 

Fred C. Smith, Editor of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine and Instructor at Har- 
vard, will give two courses. 

Professor F. G. Nichols and Mr. Charles E. 
Bowman will give courses in Commercial 
Education 

Full offerings also in the other fields of 
education Address 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
University - Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE VOCATIONAL 
(GUIDANCE OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
By Lewis ApAMS MAVERICK 


Formerly Recorder and Lecturer 
in Education, Southern Branch, 
University of California. 

A discussion of the type of work 
now being done in vocational guidance 
by the more progressive colleges and 
universities, with a natural emphasis 
upon the academic courses that 


directly or indirectly prepare the 
student for his chosen occupation. 


262 pages. Cloth, $2.50 


Volume 8, 
Harvard Studies in Education 


Send for a complete catalogue 
of these Studies. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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